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Erasme. M, Durand du Laur. Two volumes. 


Didier et Cie, 


Erasmus stands at the end of a period as Abelard stands at 
the beginning: the real significance of both is to be found 
in the success with which they hustled one system of edu- 
cation out and ushered another in. The essential qualifica- 
tions for such a function are incompatible with real depth, 
which cannot exist apart from reverence. If Abelard and 
Erasmus had understood what they displaced, they would 
have been encumbered by their respect for it. As it was, 
they were earnest enough to go through with their work, 
not too self-forgetful to be flippant, and shallow enough to 
be plausible. In other respects they differed widely : Abe- 
lard was haughty, pugnacious, impulsive, and brilliant ; 
Erasmus was cautious, insinuating, and capricious. Abelard, 
in spite of the great scandal of his life, was of a temperament 
to which austerities are not unwelcome; Erasmus was de- 
corous as a matter both of interest and of conviction, but 
in him the craving after physical, sensuous comfort was 
something ineradicable. Both came into conflict with tra- 
ditional orthodoxy without exactly intending it, for neither 
was capable of realising the way in which a great system 
hangs together ; and they imagined that they were only pro- 
testing against the obstructiveness of a clique of pedants, 
while they were really attacking the essence of Catholicism. 
Even here there was a difference. Abelard’s proposal to 
recast Christianity by the aid of dialectics was put forward 
openly upon positive grounds, and he persevered with it 
till the final collapse into penitentialism, when no price 
seemed too high to pay for inward and outward peace. And 
the superfluous offence he gave was by a spirit of personal 
rivalry, the impulse to conquer and outshine every dis- 
tinguished teacher of the day on his own subject. Erasmus 
shrank from all personal disputes and rivalries, but his irre- 
pressible sense of the ridiculous frequently led him beyond 
the limits within which he desired to remain. Both Erasmus 
and Abelard succeeded completely in giving a new direction 
to education; both aimed at giving a new direction to 
opinion, and upon the whole it must be said that they failed. 
Abelard failed completely ; Erasmus succeeded to the extent 
of founding a tradition which survived. and propagated 
itself through underground channels till it emerged again to 
swell the torrent of the eighteenth century. The difference 
between their methods may account to some extent for the 
difference of their fate. In the twelfth century instruction 
was still democratic, and the idea of open questions was 
still in the distance: rationalists knew of no limits to the 
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the enlightenment of all willing minds. Abelard was at once 
a gladiator and a demagogue having perfect confidence in 
himself and inspiring perfect confidence in his hearers ; but 
he roused the full strength of orthodoxy when it was strong, 
and he was shattered in the contest. The close of the 
fifteenth century found what knowledge was still left in the 
possession of a narrow body composed almost exclusively of 
those who, if they did not exactly make a trade of know- 
ledge, valued it only or chiefly as an instrument of pro- 
fessional advancement. The aim of Erasmus was to trans- 
form this professional body of learned men into something 
more rational, to replace their fixed unintelligent traditions by 
flexible opinions intelligently held, and to diffuse just enough 
enlightenment among the upper strata of lay society to act 
as a solvent to professional obstructiveness, a stimulant to 
professional inertia. To put it shortly, Abelard wanted to 
convert the world to knowledge, Erasmus to influence 
society by the instructed public opinion of the enlightened 
classes. In this he has been plausibly compared to Voltaire, 
though perhaps neither he nor Voltaire would have con- 
sidered the comparison exactly complimentary, as Voltaire 
in spite of the Henriade was an amusing writer, and Eras- 
mus, in spite of more than one shabby episode, was upon 
the whole an honest man. In fact, if it is hardly to the 
credit of the middle ages intellectually that they left the 
mind of Europe in a condition to be amused and dazzled 
by the wit and humour of Erasmus, it is hardly to the credit 
morally of the influences which succeeded mediaevalism that 
the Voltaire of the fifteenth century, nurtured in the midst of 
the ecclesiastical corruption which is supposed to have justi- 
fied all the stupidities and brutalities of the Reformers, should 
have been, after making all allowances, so much more serious, 
more moral, and more reasonable than the Voltaire of the 
eighteenth. But in spite of this double contrast there is an 
obvious foundation for M. Durand du Laur’s parallel. 
Both led for many years the life of missionaries of culture, 
and both attained the position of heads of the commonwealth 
of letters, that is to say, they were beyond dispute the fore- 
most members of a cosmopolitan clique which had un- 
bounded influence over public opinion and very little upon 
the opinion of the people. Both were in favour of leaving 
the framework of things as they were with as little disturbance 
as possible, and both by their raillery prepared the way for 
much more sweeping changes than they desired. Both, too, 
succeeded in getting the changes which they did desire 
patronised by the heads of the society which they were 
sapping. Voltaire got the pope to give him relics for his 
church at Ferney. Erasmus got the blessing of Leo X. upon 
his paraphrase of St. Paul. Both, lastly, had a natural talent 
for superficial servility ;. both, especially Erasmus, had an 
inextinguishable hankering after personal independence. In 
one respect Voltaire was the most fortunate ; he outlived the 
conservative attempts to put him down, and he died before 
any liberal had seriously attempted to put him aside, Eras- 
mus passed the last eighteen years of his life under a cross- 
fire of increasing severity between the monks, who had got 
a chance at last of persuading the world that the precursor 
of Luther must be dangerous, and Luther himself, of whose 
proceedings and surroundings he conscientiously disap- 
proved. 
The Reformation was from every point of view an 
immense misfortune to Erasmus. His European reputation 
really rested on the fact that on his return from Italy the 
Germans had selected him by acclamation as their foremost 
scholar. When Luther appeared, the /iterati who had given 
Erasmus his position were with scarcely an exception swept 
away by the new movement. No doubt Erasmus might 
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science nor his vanity would have been satisfied with a 
nominal command, and Luther was too massive to be thrust 
aside as he himself had thrust aside Carlstadt. Then Eras- 
mus saw that, whichever side won, the victory would be a 
defeat for “ good letters and evangelical philosophy”: if the 
Dominicans put down Luther they would prove to the satis- 
faction of all conservatives that there was no safety away 
from scholasticism ; if Luther held his own, still much that 
Erasmus was anxious to keep would have been abolished, 
and more than one repulsive paradox would have been 
established ; and both results would have been reached by an 
appeal from the cultivated to the uncultivated, from common 
sense to passion. His course during the crisis has been 
stigmatised as cowardly, but it was not cowardice which 
kept him from throwing in his lot with Luther. It was really 
his fear of Luther and of the public opinion which Luther 
led which made him give exaggerated expression to his 
fear of the pope and talk about his unfitness for martyrdom. 
For a moment Luther, with his astonishing arrogance, 
actually took the Patriarch of the Humanists at his word, and 
offered to patronise and protect him as a timid disciple, well- 
meaning, but too weak to act up to his convictions. Put in 
this way the offer was too transparently insulting; the 
Reformer should have talked of respecting the honourable 
scruples of an elder generation; but he was too impetuous 
to imagine honest and intelligent opposition as possible. 
Erasmus was not too cowardly to be piqued by the monks 
into giving them a great deal of needless provocation in: his 
Colloguies, at a time when it was really possible that an 
ill-advised journey on the part of a man who was always 
travelling might give them the chance of burning him: 
he allowed Luther to "provoke him at last into an imita- 
tion of his own scurrility; but if we ask why he was so 
long in writing the book on the Freedom of the Will, and 
so much longer in completing his rejoinder to Luther's reply, 
the only answer is he was afraid of giving offence by coming 
into collision with the Reformers. If further proof is 
wanted that it was the revolution that he feared even more 
than the reaction, it is to be found in the energy with which 
he pressed the necessity of concessions on all the authorities 
whom he expected to influence. He was emphatically a 
“man of order,” and men of order are for the most part 
timid ; the only question is whether their timidity shall take 
the form of repression or of conciliation. The form that 
Erasmus’ timidity took was not determined exclusively by his 
fear of the Reformers, it was determined also by his real 
indifference to the points in dispute. He could see Luther’s 
antinomianism, he could not see his spirituality, and though 
he was attached to the historical continuity of the church, he 
neither understood nor valued Catholicism. What would 
have pleased him best would have been that the church 
should go as far as possible without stultifying herself 
in the direction of abolishing distinctive Christianity, while 
energetically propagating as much of the morality of 
the Gospel as could plausibly be grafted upon the morality 
of Plutarch. It is curious to reflect, when we come to 
measure what the Reformation permanently effected, that 
it really succeeded exactly so far as Erasmus approved 
of it, and that this modest success has been rather com- 
promised than facilitated by the spasmodic efforts which 
have been made on a perpetually dwindling scale to per- 
suade mankind of the vital necessity of going through an 
imitation of Luther’s imitation of the spiritual conflicts of 
St. Paul. The common sense of Erasmus approved of the 
Reformation exactly so far as it was a safe and sensible 
attempt to make religion a good deal more natural and a 
little more fervent. It might perhaps have been expected 


licism, Protestantism should have been subjugated by its 
own ally ; but it is curious that Erasmus should have divined 
so exactly the terms of the ultimate arrangement which 
might be maintained indefinitely if knowledge were as sta- 
tionary as common sense. 

The success with which Erasmus anticipated the judgment 
of posterity is a measure of his real force and depth, and 
may serve to explain what needs explaining, the immense 
position which he acquired among his contemporaries. 

He had nearly everything against him. His position was 
low; his character was not imposing; though his manners were 
winning, he could not profit much by the favourable impres- 
sion they created. He was too fastidious, too capricious, 
too independent to be a pleasant person to patronise, and 
his transparent attempts to play off one patron against the 
other generally ended in his falling between two stools. 
From the time that he left his monastery he was always 
posing without effect as the victim of circumstances ; he was 
constantly making enemies by indiscretions, like coupling 
Budaeus with Badius, indiscretions which proceeded not so 
much from an unwillingness to recognise distinction in others 
as from an inbred poverty of nature to which frank recognition 
of greatness was not congenial. As a scholar he was too 
omnivorous to be refined. Plutarch was his favourite philo- 
sopher. In the Ciceronianus he never touches the funda- 
mental question. If Latin was a living language, no doubt the 
Ciceronians were wrong ; but if so, the language of the Zis- 
tolae Obscurorum Virorum was a legitimate though hardly a 
desirable development, and Erasmus’ proposal to reform it 
on the model of the classics in general was about as reason- 
able as an attempt would be now to chasten the style of 
modern journalism into a tolerable resemblance to the sober 
dignity of the Elizabethan age. But we do Erasmus an 
injustice when we treat the Ciceronianus as a work of dis- 
interested criticism ; it is really an attack upon Roman neo- 
paganism, which the author did not venture to assail more 
directly because most of ‘the neopagans occupied high eccle- 
siastical position ; though their attitude affronted his respect 
for the person of Christ, which in his latter years at any rate 
seems to have been the strongest and most permanent of his 
feelings. He did more than perhaps any other one man to 
familiarise the world with Christian antiquity ; but his want 
of transcendental insight prevented him from understanding 
it ; he assumed that the Bible was to be interpreted through- 
out on common-sense assumptions, and when the Fathers 
interpreted it otherwise, he could only suppose that their 
judgment was warped by the necessity of combating heresy. 

His political views were no deeper than his theological. 
He disliked oppression, and he had a keen sense that the 
interest of sovereigns was easily separable from that of 
peoples ; he had ‘the Jourgeois horror of war to such an 
extraordinary extent that he actually maintained the pru- 
dence of buying off an invasion; it is needless to add that, 
like all advocates of peace at any price, he assumed that a 
nation can develop itself indifferently in any direction which 
at a given moment is physically possible, and that therefore, 
if development in one direction is obstructed by another 

nation, it is always a waste of power to endeavour to remove 
the obstruction by war. 

Of course this only amounts to saying that, like Voltaire 
and the other writers of the Aufk/arung, Erasmus was essen- 
tially superficial and one-sided ; but he had little or nothing 
of their literary perfection. His wit, with few exceptions, 
is of the order 

‘* ]usco qui possit dicere lusce.” 
His irony consists of saying the reverse of what he means, 
and reminding the reader at short intervals that “this is 
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said kinder sarkasticul ;” but with all these defects of matter 
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and manner, he shared with the men of the eighteenth 
century the one inestimable talent of discovering the line 
of least resistance for the numerous minds which liked to 
think that they thought. His forcible fluency constantly 
gave his contemporaries the satisfaction of the dourgeois 
gentilhomme when he learned that he had been in the habit 
of talking prose. 

His best work is the Praise of Folly, where the satire, 
though still rudimentary, is at least two-edged ; it reminds us 
of the Usopia, as that reminds us of such a really great work 
as Don Quixote. Cervantes’ thesis is quite as much that 
the world is no place for a man of honour as that knight- 
errantry is obsolete and ridiculous; More’s thesis is not 
only that existing European society is irrational, but that 
no rational society is possible, since an attempt to follow 
reason issues in the grotesque absurdities and immoralities 
of Utopia: Erasmus’ thesis is not only that dignitaries are 
generally fools, but that to obtain success of any kind, 
either practical authority or the voluptuous. ecstacies of 
transcendental pietism (for which Erasmus’ early work, De 
Contemptu Mundi, shows a curious hankering), it is necessary 
to repudiate the good sense which was the idol both of his 
judgment and his desires. 

M. Durand du Laur’s two volumes are full, accurate, and 
intelligent, everything but masterly : consequently he fails 
to give as vivid an impression as such an inaccurate writer 
as Jortin (whom apparently he did not think it worth while 
to use), and the plan of treating the “ Vie” and “ Oeuvre” 
separately leads to a good deal of repetition ; but the pains- 
taking, straightforward diligence of the writer gives the book 
a value of its own, besides its convenience in making the 
researches of Low Country scholars accessible to the general 
public. G. A. Srmcox. 


The Tale of Frithiof. By Esias Tegnér. Translated from the Swedish 

by Captain H. Spalding. Murray. 
CapTAIN SPALDING must of course be aware, though there 
is not a word in his preface to show it, that he has had 
many predecessors in the labour he has taken on himself. 
The presence of many competitors would seem naturally to 
enforce a special carefulness on each new candidate for the 
laurels of translation ; and it is rather surprising that this 
handsome volume should contain so little that is satisfactory 
from a poetical point of view. Before he undertook to 
translate a work so illustrious for melody as Frithjofs Saga 
is, Captain Spalding should have assured himself that he 
had the requisite power and a due flame of enthusiasm, 
while in fact it is plain that he is too little a poet to be a 
poet’s interpreter, and equally plain that he has faltered and 
grown weary, at times, of his work. However, it is good, 
in spite of Captain Spalding’s shortcomings, to be brought 
once more face to face with the Bishop of Wexio’s beautiful 
masterpiece, and so saying, let us pass from the translator to 
the poet. 

No attempt is made in this volume to add to the critical 
or controversial history of the poem. The writer has con- 
tented himself with adding a few notes on the Norse mytho- 
logy, and then has left the text to introduce itself, without 
a word to show when, how, or why it was originally written. 
Now that all the various streams of flattering or adverse 
comment have subsided in the course of half a century, it is 
obvious that Frithjofs Saga has a fixed and important 
position among the classics of modern times, and in spite of 
all just or unjust criticism will be read and valued to the 
end of time. The year of its original publication, 1825, is the 
culminating point in the Swedish literature of our century, and 
since then it has been impossible for any poet in Sweden to 





The history of Swedish poetry is encumbered by the 
grotesque names of many warring schools. During the 
earliest years of the present century, the field of poetry was: 
pretty equally held by two of these, the Academic, who 
clung to old-established forms, and the Phosphorescent, 
who, represented most fully by Atterbom, brought in an 
ideal element and studied the newest theories of Tieck and 
Novalis. In opposition to both of these there arose, a little 
later, headed by the eminent Geijer, another active school, 
known as the Gothic, which, rising on the ruins of the two 
former, rallied round a national and antiquarian banner, and 
repudiated both the conventional and the German ten- 
dencies in favour of aims more directly Scandinavian. Out 
of this last, and yet with a certain arrogance holding himself 
aloof from it, rose Tegnér, whose desire was to collect all 
the best from all the schools, and form thereby a standard 
of excellence for all future time. /7ithjofs Saga was the 
result of this endeavour, and as soon as it appeared, 
the victory of its author was complete, and a new period 
began. Since Frithjofs Saga Sweden has possessed no 
Phosphorists and no Goths. 

The Icelandic saga from which Tegnér gained his plot 
and the suggestions for his characters differs in no im- 
portant feature from the rest of its class. It paints in 
simple colours, or rather in mere black and white, the wild 
sea-faring life by barren fjord and holm, before Christianity 
came with its southern glow of sentiment and tender 
emotion. Frithjof is drawn as a Viking of the most mas- 
culine sort, of superhuman strength and daring, a man who 
gives hard blows, and has no fear of gods or men; King 
Helgi calls him “a wrongdoer who heedeth no place of 
peace,” in other words, a sacrilegious person, for whom 
sanctuaries have no terror, if their barriers restrain his 
passions. ‘Through the whole saga blows a stiff northerly 
gale, interpenetrated with sharp salt savours. He who will 
may read it in Mr. William Morris’ exquisite English. But 
turn to Tegnér, and one finds a Frithjof of the Provengal 
order, a delicate troubadour sighing among nightingales and 
roses, while odorous winds carry the murmuring sounds of 
flute and guitar through such woods as Scandinavia never 
saw. ‘The contrast is complete. 

That the spirit of Tegnér’s poem is different from that of 
the old sagas and of ancient Norse poetry generally, has 
always been admitted at the outset ; but whether the author 
erred or no in his latter-day treatment of the theme, and 
how far the modern element in his epic spoiled it as a 
whole, have been questions productive of much violent dis- 
cussion. One thing is evident enough, that Tegnér took his 
immediate inspiration, not from the saga literature itself, but 
through the medium of contemporary writers. In Sweden 
several poets, Geijer for instance, and Ling, had already 
handled old Scandinavian subjects, but the real origin of 
Tegnér’s bias for these is to be found in the splendid suc- 
cesses just then being achieved in the same field by Ohlen- 
schlager. Tegnér has admitted that the form and spirit of 
the latter poet’s He/ge exercised a strong influence over him 
when he was planning Frithjofs Saga. Now to us in these 
days of antiquarian research and artistic realism, it is easy 
to see that the rhetorical and ornamental style of Ohlen- 
schlager, however beautiful in itself, was very far from 
adequately representing the spirit of the pagan times, but 
half a century ago it was not so easy, and probably Geijer 
was the only man then writing who formed a just conception 
of what a Viking should be. The idealising soul of Tegnér 
found rest in the treatment that Ohlenschlager suggested ; 
he added to the vigour of the Danish poet his own peculiar 
sweetness and polish, and the result was a poem which will 
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which the execution of the constituent lyrical parts must be 
felt to clash with the great epical basis. And this is why 
its influence on succeeding writers has been pernicious ; 
Frithjofs Saga has been a magnificent upas-tree, distilling 
the poisonous dews of feebleness and unreality down on all 
poets that have sat under its branches, 

It must be remembered that the criticism of our day 
_ demands a sterner, or at least an exacter, realism in art than 
that of Tegnér’s generation did. In the earlier years of the 
century a tinge of semi-religious sentiment was demanded 
from a poet dealing with mythological themes. Considering 
this, and remembering how completely Tegnér was a man 
of the time, it is interesting to read his own estimate of 
fFrithjofs Saga as embodied in a letter to Franzén. “My 
design was,” he says, “to present a poetical picture of the 
old Scandinavian heroic life; it was not Frithjof as an 
individual, but the time which he may be taken to represent, 
that I wished to paint . . . . In the saga there is much that 
is grand and heroic, which holds good for all time, and so 
both could and should be retained, but there is also a certain 
rough and barbaric wildness, which ought either to be 
altogether thrown out or at least to be toned down. On the 
one hand the poem ought not to outrage our finer customs 
and ideas too much, and on the other hand what is national 
and healthy and natural must not be sacrificed; a cold 
winter air, a fresh wind must blow through. the poem, for it 
belongs to the northern climate and character, but not so 
that the quicksilver freezes, and all the tenderest emotions 
of the heart are sealed.” 

No one can complain that the quicksilver freezes in 
Frithjofs Saga. tis one of the warmest and purest love- 
poems of modern times, and must build an everlasting 
niche for its author high on the northern front of the Temple 
of Fame. EpmuNnD W. GossE. 





Journal et Correspondance de André-Marie Ampére. Publi¢s par 
Mme E, C, Paris. 


THE name of André-Marie Ampere is not so well known in 
England as it should be, but those who are best acquainted 
with his titles to fame will be least prepared for the light in 
which he appears in the present little volume. It is difficult 
to recognise the irritable, absent-minded mathematician, 
whose blunders were one of the standing jokes of Parisian 
society, in the ingenuous hero of a short and simple love 
story, which is so very short and so very simple, that being 
sad as well, it is also very pretty. And yet to those—like his 
son and a few intimate friends—who believed Ampére’s 
genius to be of the order of Newton, Kepler, or Copernicus, 
the discrepancy between his powers and his achievements, 
considerable as the latter were, always seemed to need ex- 
planation, just such an explanation in fact as is afforded by 
the untimely conclusion of his juvenile romance, and its effect 
upon his sensitive, indolent, versatile character. A similar 
blow, the death of his father, one of the victims of the Jacobins 
at Lyons, in 1793, had reduced him to a state approaching 
idiocy, and when, after the interval of a year, his mind 
regained its activity, the direction of his studies was com- 
‘pletely changed. As a child his mathematical precocity was 
on a par with Pascal's; at eighteen he knew as much, 
according to his own account, as ever afterwards, and his 
father might with good reason write, just before his death: 
“Quant 4 mon fils, il n’y a rien que je n’attende de lui.” 
But mathematics were forgotten in his grief, and for long 
afterwards. Rousseau and botany roused him from his 
stupefaction ; he had learnt Latin once to read Euler, he 
‘learnt it again to read Horace; the classical poets were his 
companions as he wandered in search of botanical specimens, 





and he came back at night to write dramas and idylls. 
Three years of this desultory existence bring him to the 
opening of his own idyll. 

“1796. Dimanche, 1o avril. Je lai vue pour la premitre 
fois.” This is the first entry in a journal where proper 
names are scarcely needed, for there is but one “she” in the 
world to Ampére. She lends him a book, she is not at 
home, she tells him not to call so often, she asks him for 
some verses ; he eats a cherry she has dropped, he helps her 
over a stile ; she finds fault with his dress, she talks about his 
prospects, she tells him not to do this or that “ before people.” 
And so for three mortal years, and many pages of round 
schoolboy handwriting, intermixed with much of x and y,. 
the good innocent youth prolongs a courtship which might 
have melted a harder heart than that of Me Julie Carron. 
She married him at last, though he had nothing in particular 
to live on, because he was thoroughly good, very much in 
love, and in some inscrutable way had succeeded in con- 
vincing her imagination that despite his gaucherie, his social 
ineptitude, he was really a remarkable man. This discovery 
is the more creditable to Mle Julie’s perspicacity because 
there was no one in their neighbourhood qualified to do 
justice to Ampere’s talents, and he himself had hardly yet 
realised their existence. It took him eighteen years to find 
out that he was shortsighted, and it took him longer still to- 
discover that he was one of the first mathematicians in 
France: Julie did not wait for the discovery, and it was 
made the sooner for her sake. 

Julie, whom we know from her own and her sister’s letters, . 
as well as from André’s journal, seems to have been a pretty, 
clever, and eminently sensible young woman, the reverse of 
emotional, very fond of her husband, and prudent enough 
for two; but her crowning merit was the happy tact with 
which she distinguished from the first between the man and 
the savant lodging together in her sheepish lover's frame: 
she sets the one remorselessly to rights about his wardrobe,. 
his private pupils, his: behaviour in society, but she receives 
the assurances of the other with the implicit faith that is the 
best encouragement ; she believed in the goodness of André’s 
brains as she believed in the goodness of his heart, by direct 
intuition ; the praise of others confirmed, but did not alter 
her judgment, and she valued it chiefly as promising an 
increase of income. Such a wife was peculiarly valuable to 
a man like Ampére, who had all the childishness of genius. 
in a singular degree. Her sympathy would have encouraged 
him to sustained effort, and the wish to justify her preference: 
would have stimulated him to original discoveries, of which 
he could lay the reward at her feet. Unfortunately, after 
the birth of a son, Julie’s health gave way, and within three 
years of his marriage André became a widower, just asa 
brilliant career seemed to be opening before him. 

The remainder of his life was not unprosperous. He had 
valued friends, his son was all that could be wished ; he even 
married again. But those who knew him best thought him 
sad; they looked upon him as a man to whom something 
was wanting, and that is exactly the feeling that seems to 
have haunted him in his most brilliant successes. He was 
constantly comparing what he might have done and what he 
might have been with what he was; he looked in vain for a 
substitute for the immediate personal motive to exertion 
which he had lost, and he was too much discouraged by 
this first failure to try and dispense with such an incentive- 
altogether. What he did was the least, not the most, of which 
he was capable. In the lives of the greatest discoverers. 
one engrossing scientific interest seems to swallow up all 
the rest, but the universality of Ampére’s genius was against 
him here. The subjects which had the strongest attraction 
for him personally promised him little increase of fame ;. 
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being naturally unambitious, he was not deterred by this 
consideration ; but from what we know of Julie, it is allow- 
able’ to conjecture that she would have suggested to her 
erratic philosopher to keep to the point and attend to one 
thing at a time; she would have discouraged his meta- 
physical reveries, not because metaphysics may not be as 
good in themselves as chemistry or commerce, but because 
Ampére’s talent for the luminous co-ordination of facts could 
be so much better employed than upon the few and uncer- 
tain facts of psychology. The unpractical André per- 
suaded himself that he was doing as good service to science 
by satisfying his own curiosity about the foundations of 
knowledge as if he had been constantly adding to its super- 
structure ; he had an uneasy feeling of disappointment when 
the world thought otherwise, and declined to give as much 
weight to his philosophical convictions as to his scientific 
demonstrations. 

Still it is unfair to speak of his career as a failure. The 
powers of his mind were dissipated amongst many objects 
instead of concentrated upon one, and the positive result of 
his work was diminished in proportion, but that is all. His 
great discovery, that of the law according to which the mag- 
netic needle is attracted and repelled by electric currents, is 
one which, according to Arago, scarcely any other man in 
Europe could have made. It required a genius for hypo- 
thesis as well as a genius for experiment, and the verification 
of his hypotheses was the first proof of what Oerstedt’s 
observations only suggested, namely, the common origin of 
electric and magnetic phenomena. When it is added that 
this demonstration was substantially perfected in seven days, 
Jean-Jacques Ampére’s estimate of his father’s powers seems 
scarcely exaggerated. In controversies relating to sciences 
with which he was less familiar, and there are few of which 
he was altogether ignorant, he almost.always took the side 
of the minority that was in the right ; many happy conjec- 
tures must have been lost when he burnt an early work on 
The Future of Chemistry, in a fit of religious remorse at its 
audacity. His interest in electro-magnetism cooled after 
two or three years, and as he grew older his mind presented 
a very curious combination of indolence and impetuosity. 
He would hold forth for thirteen consecutive hours upon 
a theory of the universe ; when he was dying, he rebuked a 
friend for declining a discussion on the ground of his health : 
“¢ Between us there should be question‘of nothing but Eternal 
Truths!” Yet the books on his shelves were mostly uncut, 
only here and there sawn-open by a clumsy finger, and he 
gave in all good faith as a.reason for declining an important 
appointment that he would have before accepting it to read 
two short memoirs, by a writer whom he esteemed, on a 
subject in which he was much interested! And all the 
while he was engaged upon a Classification of the Sciences 
—of which he enumerated 168—and he was so far from 
being indifferent to the results of modern speculation that 
he was personally pained.if any one, knowing his peculiarities, 
would maliciously cast a doubt upon one of his favourite 
opinions, the reality of space, for instance, or the possibility 
of a new race arising as superior to men as men to mas- 
todons ; some one asked him what he, Ampére, would be 
the better for the latter event, and his surprise and distress 
at “the inconceivable stupidity” of the demand were quite 
pathetic. 

The last ‘letter given in this volume is dated 1805, about 
a year and a half after his wife’s death: it is to Elise, her 
sister and confidante, whose lively and circumstantial letters 
do even more than the naif entries in André’s journal to 
transport us into the midst of the happy family, so soon, 
alas! to be broken up. He speaks there of the “ moral 
apathy” which constitutes his existence. A little later, at 
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the beginning of his correspondence with Maine de Biran, 
he says that his condition is substantially unchanged, but 
he has “ begun to derive some satisfaction from researches 
in psychology.” These researches gave him the same kind 
of consolation and distraction as he had found in literature 
after his father’s death, but the results to which they led were 
little more substantial. He approached the subject at what, 
for him, was an unfortunate time. The whole bent of his mind 
was opposed to scepticism: it was too active, too inventive to 
rest satisfied with criticism ; his appetite for knowledge was 
insatiable, and because he could digest the most abundant 
materials, he was loth to believe that the materials available 
for his use could be scanty. Hence a kind of facility of 
belief, which he himself called “credibility,” and a con- 
sequent preference for realism, as offering most objects of 
immediate knowledge. ‘A quoi sert le monde?” he asked : 
*“% donner des idées aux Ames ;” and he failed to reflect 
that this result, the possession of ideas by the soul, remained 
the same whether the ideas came from within or from with- 
out. His desire for certitude required something more com- 
prehensive than the truths of particular sciences, and even 
these truths seemed to him to be called in question by 
modern idealism. Partly from the indolence already re- 
ferred to, he never quite succeeded in mastering the philo- 
sophy he rejected; he confounded phenomenalism and 
scepticism, putting Kant and Berkeley on a line with Hume, 
and for scepticism he had a moral aversion; it was the 
vacuum which his intellect abhorred. His misconception 
of the tendency of modern speculation was the more un- 
fortunate as it led him to begin his classification of the 
sciences—an undertaking for which his encyclopaedic at- 
tainments rendered him eminently fit—at what must be 
called the wrong end. His divisions are ingenious enough, 
but they are entirely arbitrary ; he only enumerates and 
classes the various possible objects of knowledge or thought, 
and assigns a separate science to each group. But if such 
a classification is to be more than a learned jeu d’esprit, it 
must rest on a psychological basis, and Ampére’s genius 
would have been fitly employed in correcting and formu- 
lating the laws which regulate the relations of phenomena 
in the mind, still subject—if he pleased to think so—to sub- 
sequent verification by comparison with patent objective 
realities. In fact the ‘‘théorie des rapports,” which his son 
celebrates as a discovery scarcely less important than “ Am- 
pere’s law,” is a statement, though not a solution, of this 
problem: it is also the most original feature in his meta- 
physical ‘system, which would otherwise have little to dis- 
tinguish it from’ Maine de Biran’s spiritual eclecticism. He 
defines a sound hypothesis as one which not only explains 
why things are as they are, but why they could not be other- 
wise. Now the existence of external objects is a hypo- 
thesis, but if they exist and cause, those two facts explain 
not only why their effects, our sensations to wit, are what 
they are, but also that they could not be otherwise, for an 
effect is something which follows necessarily from the nature 
of the cause. But if our sensations have no external cause, 
they might just as well be altogether different. Therefore 
the first hypothesis is to be preferred. (There is a curiously 
similar argument in Mr. Herbert Spencer's essay on “ The 
Universal Postulate.”) The existence of external objects is 
first suggested to us by our consciousness of sensations 
caused by some Not I: causality is a relation, and the 
reality of this relation is directly evidenced by conscious- 
ness, consequently the existence of relations is a reality, 
and therefore the things related are also real. Compared 
with other ways of arriving at a foregone conclusion, the 
argument is not without ingenuity. We perceive a thing by 
sense, but only know it by its relations, and he proceeds to 
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distinguish two classes of relations, those that express ma- 
terial resemblance and difference, and those (like space and 
time) which, being independent of the nature of the terms 
in which they are expressed, appear to be applicable to 
noumena. ‘The primary qualities of things are the relations 
of noumena to each other, but we can only know those 
relations which exist between phenomena as well as between 
noumena ; infinite possibilities of knowledge remain beyond 
our grasp, or, as Ampere expresses it with characteristic 
melancholy fervour, ‘Que de rapports de nouménes invin- 
ciblement ignorés !” He attempts to qualify the dangerous 
doctrine that knowledge is only of relations by the saving 
clause that true knowledge must reflect the relations of 
‘things in themselves,” but the admission is still tantamount 
to a concession to idealism; the relations are the same, 
whatever the names by which the objects related are known, 
but he omits altogether to explain what ground we have for 
supposing that avy of the relations of noumena are similar 
to or identical with those which we discern amongst pheno- 
mena. ‘The fact was that he never really thought out the 
system to fragments of which he was passionately attached ; 
and it is possible that his son, in endeavouring to harmonize 
the disjointed records of his opinions, may have made them 
at once more coherent and less plausible, more consistent 
and less suggestive, than they would have seemed in their 
natural and original disorder. 

Good or bad, Ampére’s metaphysics have nothing to do 
with the readableness of the book which tells the story of 
his first love. As an amusing study of character, and a 
picture—a most favourable one—of the moral tone and 
mental cultivation of the provincial dourgeoisie of France 
during the Revolution, it would he interesting even if the 
hero had never been anything but an obscure usher. It 
may seem a questionable compliment at the present day, 
but the letters of the two sisters almost remind us of the 
correspondence betweeen Richardson’s Clarissa and Anna, 
Harriet and Charlotte ; they are not nearly so long, much 
moze lively, and perfectly easy and natural, but they are 
quite as literary, and, to complete the analogy, while Julie 
is always self-possessed, tranquil, and impeccable, Elise is 
lively, passionate, satirical; both are cleverer and better 
educated than, in spite of Richardson, we believe was com- 
monly the case with their English contemporaries, and the 
cause must be the good effects of centralisation in literature. 
Till the present century there was only one literature in 
France, and that was the best ; those who read at all read 
this, and though culture was not universal, whatever there 
was of it was good of its kind: the standard was the same 
at Paris and at Polémieux. H, LAWRENNY. 





LITERARY NOTES. 





M. Emile Montégut, in his “Impressions de Voyage et 
d’Art ” (Revue des deux Mondes, Sept. 1), gives a very interesting 
a of the chateau de Bussy, in the Céte-d’Or, where 
Me de Sévigné’s scandalous cousin, the count de Bussy-Rabutin, 
spent his time in continuing to deserve the exile to which he had 
been condemned for his Histoire scandaleuse des Gaules. Like the 
chateaux of Tanlay, which belonged to the Colignys, and Ancy- 
le-Franc, built in the sixteenth century by the house of Cler- 
mont-Tonnerre, —— by Louvois at the end of the seventeenth 
century, and recently recovered by the heir of the first owners, 
Bussy has —- not only undestroyed, but unaltered since the 
days when, as has been said, Bussy-Rabutin amused himself by 
turning it into a standing commentary and illustration of his book. 
The walls and ceilings are covered with portraits, allegorical 
devices, mottoes, and embodied slanders, which, though not 
always of artistic value, are of the greatest interest to students 
of the literature and history of the period. One room is set apart 
for the portraits of the greatest generals of all times and 





countries — Condé, Cromwell, Gustavus Adolphus, Spinola, 
Wallenstein, &c.—with whom it was one of Bussy’s most harm- 
less foibles to believe he might, but for the royal injustice, 
have competed on equal terms. 


The copy of the Diurnali of Matteo da Giovenazzo men- 
tioned in a note of the Academy, July 1 (vol. iii. p. 246), proves 
to belong to an edition printed in the seventeenth century, and 
consequently can throw no light upon the question whether or 
not they were forged in the sixteenth century ; however, a new 
edition is to be published, based on the printed text, those 
hitherto in existence having been taken from various MSS. 


In the Allgemeine Zeitung (August 28, 29), Dr. Sepp at- 
tempts to connect the legend of the holy house of Loretto with 
Indian, Greek, Mahommedan, Scandinavian, Keltic, and other 
legends of miraculous and migratory sanctuaries on the one 
hand, and on the other with an old Italian tradition of the 
landing of. Aeneas with his household gods at Laurentum, 
which would make the black Madonna of Loretto the direct 
representative of the dark Acca Larentia. Both views are 
intrinsically plausible, but at present a little more direct evidence 
is needed to make them acceptable. 


A correspondent of the Yournal de Saint-Pétersbourg de- 
scribes the magnificence of an illuminated copy of the sacred 
writings of Buddha, in the language of Thibet, which is being 
executed for a Mongol prince; it will consist of 108 folio 
volumes, of which 80 are completed, all in letters of gold, and 
bound in embroidered silk with silver clasps. The copyist is to 
receive 30,000 roubles (about 5000/.) for the whole wor 


Bishop Nicholas Grundwig, well known as a collector of 
Danish national songs, &c., died on the 2nd of September. He 
was born in 1783; his first work on Northern mythology was 
published in 1808, and his enthusiasm for the provincial literature 
of Denmark continued all his life unequalled except by his 
dislike of the political influence of Germany. As priest and 
bishop, his liberal views met with much opposition among the 
clergy ; but they augmented rather than impaired his popularity 
as a man of letters. 


In the Contemporary Review, Mr. J. A. Symonds translates 
some of Michael Angelo’s sonnets, from the new and corrected 
edition by Signor Guasti. He is very successful in straighten- 
ing the involved constructions of the original, and the clearness 
is attained without any sacrifice of dignity ; of course, some- 
thing must be lost in poems which Wordsworth pronounced 
altogether untranslateable ; and in this case it is perhaps the 
crowded richness of thought and imagery which is Elizabethan 
rather than Miltonic. paaaweewerem 


In the Fortnightly Review, Mr. Swinburne dwells on the 
passages of poetical beauty in Victor Hugo’s L’Anndée terrible, 
and objects that most of the author’s critics are desirous of 
gathering figs from the vine, and grapes from the fig-tree. He 
excuses the exaltation of Paris, with all its faults and follies, by 
suggesting that the Paris of the poet is a kind of ideal city— 
metropolis of regenerate humanity ; but he thinks a few lines of 
penitence for the sins (beginning with the Roman expedition), for 
which L’Année terrible was the expiation, would not have been 
out of place. meme 


Blackwood and Fraser contain alarmist articles on the in- 
dustrial future of England, the former in the prophetic manner 
of the Battle of Dorking, the latter by “W. R. G.” According 
to both articles, high wages mean high prices and diminished 
profits, and short hours mean diminished production; high 
prices mean lower purchasing power of wages, diminished 
profits mean transfer of capital to other trades, and diminished 
production means foreign competition, and all these together 
mean the impoverishment of the country through the ignorant 
greed of the working-classes; to which Mr. Greg adds, with 
justice, that the Poor Law interferes with the free action of 
supply and demand on the labour market. Mr. Harrison, in the 


Fortnightly Review, in treating the same subject, has the 
advantage of borrowing from Mr. Brassey (son of the great 
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contractor, and author of a candid book on Work and Wages) 
facts which are more consistent with the present commercial 
prosperity of the country and of better augury for its future. 
From these it appears that the cost of labour is very nearly the 
same all over the world, skilled labour being as much more 
efficient as it is higher-priced than unskilled, while its higher 
price stimulates the invention of mechanical contrivances for 
economy, which again call for more skill in the workman and 
still more ample remuneration. Similarly a day’s work, what- 
ever its length, varies very little in productiveness, the explana- 
tion of which lies in the remark of a workman to Mr. Harrison : 
“ A man who can’t tire himself out in eight hours isn’t worth his 
salt ;” that is to say, the expenditure of the maximum of physical 
strength in the minimum of time is an art to be acquired like 
others, and great skill in it fairly commands a high price. 
Capitalists using the best machinery and the best labour find 
that they can produce faster and cheaper now than formerly ; 
and Mr. Harrison, as a positivist, infers that the trade of the 
country ought to be left to those who have proved themselves 
able to direct it most economically. But when we learn how 
very nearly stationary wages have been in almost all English 
trades during the last twenty years, it appears doubtful whether 
capitalists can be depended on to give a fair share of their 
growing profits to their employés, unless the competition of co- 
operative societies is added to the wasteful pressure of strikes. 
All three articles seem to look upon the struggle between labour 
and capital as a question of class rivalry, and deal more with the 
rights of each class against the other rather than with their 
duties to themselves and to the society of which they are each 
only a part. Mr. Greg thinks that the capitalist has a right to 
workmen at “reasonable” wages, and that the public has a 
right to have its bread baked and its coals dug by the classes 
that have been in the habit of baking and mining ; and though 
this is not exactly true, in practice the capitalist and the public 
have never yet failed to find workmen for wages very well 
within their means. Mr. Harrison, on the other hand, asserts 
the right of the miners, for instance, to be idle three days a week 
if they like, which is undeniable ; still, for their own sakes and 
that of society, they had better work all the six days unless they 
have something decidedly better to do ; if they have, or when they 
have, and society wants more coal than they supply, it will have 
to employ fresh miners to the relief of more crowded employ- 
ments. England is certainly rich enough to support her popu- 
lation, and no class is interested in diminishing the total wealth, 
only in modifying its distribution, which Mr. Greg would not 
assert to be perfect. The only way to do so without pauperisa- 
tion, and with production at its present standard, is to divide 
the work to be done more equally amongst all who want wages, 
and to make the minimum wage sufficient for the decent mainte- 
nance of its recipients. Till this point has been reached, it is 
remature to talk about the “ extravagant demands” of labour, 
or society as a whole is plainly concerned to secure necessaries 
to all before allowing luxuries to any. 





Art. 


ART NOTES. 





_ During Mr. Layard’s short tenure of office at home, he 
initiated what might have proved an enterprise of great extent 
and utility. Everyone is aware of the constant and gradual 
waste of the remains of antiquity which is taking place in this 
country. With the view to arrest the progress of this incessant 
dilapidation, at any rate in one direction, Mr. Layard projected 
a complete “Catalogue of such Regal and other Historical 
Tombs or Monuments existing in cathedrals, churches, and 
other public places and buildings, as it would be desirable to 
place under the protection and supervision of the Government 
with a view to their proper custody and preservation,” and he ap- 
plied to the Society of Antiquaries of London to furnish him with 
such a list. The council of the society met on February 23, 1869, 
and accepted with alacrity the onerous task proposed to them, 
pointing out at the same time that the labour of drawing up, 
even with approximate accuracy, such a list as that proposed in 
the letter from the Office of Works was one of no small mag- 
nitude, and would of necessity occupy considerable time. By 





the beginning, however, of 1872 the committee appointed by the 
society to consider and act upon the application which had 
been made to it, had completed their labours in so far at least 
as regards the Sepulchral Monuments of England and Wales. 
The report | grees: by them was adopted by the president and 
council and forwarded to the Office of Works. But Mr. 
Layard was no longer First Commissioner, and painful mis- 
giving seems to have come across the mind of the council lest 
all the trouble and expense which they had taken upon them- 
selves at his instance should prove fruitless. For in the letter 
which accompanied the Report they express their wish “to be 
informed whether Her Majesty’s Government designs on its own 
part to lay this Report and Appendix on the table of both 
Houses of Parliament for public information.” Remembering 
the peculiar style in which the duties of First Commissioner of 
Works are discharged by the person who now fills that im- 
portant office, it will not surprise anyone to find that the doubts 
of the council of the Society of Antiquaries were well founded, 
and that, beyond the copy of the correspondence and catalogue 
rinted in return to an order of the House of Commons, no 
urther result will come from Mr. Layard’s wise and seasonable 
project. We find from this correspondence that the present 
First Commissioner, who is apparently wholly ignorant of, as 
well as indifferent to, the past history of his own country, not 
only declines to afford government aid in the preservation of 
these perishable records of the past, but has snubbed the Society 
of Antiquaries in the style of a pert attorney for the trouble 
which they have gratuitously undertaken. He writes back in 
acknowledgment of the receipt of the Report and Appendix that 
the object contemplated could not apparently be accomplished 
without legislation, and that there is no intention either of intro- 
ducing a Bill or of laying before Parliament the Report which 
has been made by the Sepulchral Monuments Committee. The 
whole affair is thus at an end. Meanwhile we have in our hands 
the very valuable and careful catalogue of the Society of 
Antiquaries, which is in itself a most important document for 
the purposes of English antiquarian research, The list is con- 
fined, agreeably to the terms of the letter (written February 13, 
1869, by Mr. Layard’s instructions), to the tombs and monu- 
ments of occupants of the Throne and members of the Royal 
Family, or of such other persons as could fairly be considered, 
in respect of their actions or writings, to have distinguished 
themselves in the political or literary history of England. And 
the enquiry has been brought down to a date as late as anyone 
could desire, for it extends to the monuments of all those persons 
who died before the year 1760, that of the accession of 
George III. It will be seen that in the framing of these reso- 
lutions regard is not paid to the value of the monuments as 
mere works of art, but to the importance of the persons com- 
memorated as actors in the great drama of national history. In 
this aspect it was felt that the simple gravestone which marks 
the interment of John Locke was more worthy of record than 
any more sumptuous monument erected to a person who had 
left no trace behind him in the history of his country. The 
committee distributed the counties of England and Wales 
amongst such of the Fellows of the Society, whether members 
of the committee or not, as appeared most likely, from their 
local knowledge or other reasons, to be able to furnish satis- 
factory information as to the monuments in existence in the 
districts assigned to them. These returns were made on a 
uniform plan, suitable for tabulation, and the list was finally 
prepared by the committee from the materials thus obtained. 
The list is arranged in two tables. Table A contains the 
personal and chronological arrangement in two divisions : -first 
come the Regal monuments, and secondly the Historical, in 
which the claims of men of science, of authors, artists, actors, 
and musicians, are not forgotten. Table B gives the monuments 
described in Table A, but arranged topographically, according 
to counties and parishes, in alphabetical order. It is needless 
here to say anything in praise of the orderly method and 
thoroughness with which the scheme has been carried out. The 
names of Mr. Perceval, Mr. Oldfield, and Mr. Knight Watson, 
are in themselves a sufficient guarantee. 





The Gazette des Beaux-Arts for September 1 contains :—A 
notice of the retrospective exhibition at Vendéme and of Ven- 
déme antiquities. The notice is accompanied by an interesting 
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etching of La Poissonnitre, the old manor-house in which 
Ronsard was born, by M. A. Queyroy.—A second article on the 
South Kensington Museum by M. Réné Ménard.—A critique by 
M. Henry Havard on the most remarkable examples of the 
Dutch School exhibited in Amsterdam in 1872. This paper is 
to be continued ; the first section comments the Rembrandts, 
the Frans Hals, the van der Helsts, and a fine composition of 
van den Tempel, an artist whose work is rarely to be met with 
even in Holland. The present work belongs to the Wale 
Weeshuis (a charitable institution), and represents four directors 
of the establishment ; it is so masterly and remarkable a paint- 
ing as to justify to a certain extent, says M. Havard, the 
opinion pronounced by M. Viardot, that the most of van den 
Tempel’s works pass in galleries at the present day under the 
name of van der Helst.—Letters of Vien and Lagrenée, forming 
the eleventh article of the correspondence of the directors of the 
French Academy at Rome.—London Exhibitions (first article), 
by M. Eugéne Miintz. The writer says regarding English 
jewellery as represented em masse at the International, “a few 
examples will suffice to show that_of all the heresies, of all the 
barbarisms, of all the nonsense, of which an art can be capable, 
not one has been avoided by the masters on the other side of 
the Channel.” In support of the justice of this opinion M. Miintz 
brings ample proofs.—Two etchings after Rembrandts in the 
Hermitage, by M. Massaloff, have an accompanying text by 
M. Emile Galichon.—A paper on Byzantine Architecture in 
France is an extract from an unpublished portion of the third 
edition of M. Alfred Michiels’ work, L’Architecture et la Pein- 
ture en Europe du 1v* au xvi° Siécle, which is on the point of 


appearing. 


Herr R. Bergau writes to the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst 
to say that there occurs in the fourth number of Niirndergische 
Kiinstler (p. 47) for the year 1831 the unsigned statement that 
the celebrated “ Gitter von Messing” made by Peter Visscher 
and his sons for the grave of Fugger, at Augsburg, but sub- 
sequently purchased by the town council of Niirnberg, and 
placed in the town-hall, to be eventually (in 1806) sold, was not 
melted down as supposed, but was then in the garden of a 
private person at Lyons, this person refusing offers for the 
purchase of the work in question made to him by King Louis I. 
of Bavaria. Herr Bergau has vainly endeavoured to obtain 
any information on the subject, and communicates the above 
to the public in the hope that some one else may be more 
successful in discovering the present fate of this valuable 
treasure, 


A second edition of M. Georges Duplessis’ useful work, Zes 
Merveilles de la Gravure, has recently appeared. 


A very considerable collection of works of art and curiosities, 
having principally a local value, is to be sold by auction at 
Danzig on September 26 and 27. The collection was made by 
Professor Schultz, director of the art-school at a time when 
Danzig was richer than it is at present in this class of objects. 
The catalogue contains, amongst other paintings, four remark- 
able portraits by the old Danzig painter, Andreas Stech ; many 
miniatures of value, chiefly of kings of Poland and Danzig 
patricians ; ebony caskets distinguished for the beauty of their 
workmanship, ivory reliefs, and old glass. A separate division 
is formed by old Chinese, Japanese, Meissen, and Berlin china, 
and much of the antique furniture is said to be of genuine and 
considerable value. Professor Schultz has been obliged to resign 
his post on account of decaying health. 





New Publications. 


DICTIONNAIRE ARCHEOLOGIQUE DE LA GAULE. Epoque celtique. 
Publié par la Commission de la Topographie des Gaules, sous les 
auspices du Ministére de l’Instruction publique. 3° fascicule. In-4, 
avec 9 planches, gravées et légendes. 

DANETT, Alfred. Ranolf and Amohia; a South Sea Day Dream. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

GirarvDin, Emile de. L'Bgale de son fils: les droits de la femme 
et les devoirs de la mére. Paris: Michel Lévy. 





HeEIcEL, C. Th. Ludwig I., Kénig von Bayern. Leipzig: Duncker 
und Humblot. 
Jacosy, Dr. Johann. 
Meissner. 

Keats’s Endymion. Illustrated by E. J. Poynter, A.R.A. 
gravings on steel.) Moxon. 

PRADrRE, O. La Bretagne poétique: traditions, moeurs, coutumes, 
chansons, légendes, ballades etc. Paris: Libraire générale. 

ScH6NE, Richard. Griechische Reliefs aus Athenischen Sammlungen : 
xxxviii Tafeln in Steindruck, mit erlauterndem Text. Leipzig»: 
Breitkopf und Hartel. 

STIELER, Rob.  Illustrationen zu Franz Schubert’s vorziiglichsten 
Liedern. (In Farbendruck.) Leipzig: Arnoldische Buchhandlung, 


Gesammelte Schriften und Reden. Hamburg: 


(Six En- 


Theology. 


Three Lectures on Buddhism. By the Rev. Ernest T. Eitel.. Hong- 
kong: at the London Mission House. (Triibner.) 


The Wheel of the Law. By Henry Alabaster, Esq. Triibner, 1871. 


Mr. EITEL has intended to give, in this pamphlet, a complete 
picture of Buddhism. The first lecture is a résumé of. its 
history, the second of its doctrine, and the third is an ac- 
count of the various forms it has assumed in the-different: 
countries where it prevails, 

It may be supposed that these lectures, delivered in China, 
probably before a very mixed audience, on a subject which 
would fill volumes, cannot have great scientific pretensions ; 
and the author himself refers such of his readers as: may 
desire to study the subject more deeply to another work, to 
which the one before us may serve as an introduction (see 
preface). Our business therefore is only, in the interest of the. 
general reader, to enquire if the author has been sufficiently 
complete in his exposition, exact in his appreciation, and 
impartial in his judgments. He appears to us to have ful- 
filled satisfactorily these various conditions, and with regard 
to the third, to deserve especial praise, seeing that his pub- 
lication is in reality a polemical work. 

For he not only proposes to set before us the history and 
doctrines of Buddhism, although that may be his principal 
and avowed object : he also intends to weigh its merits, and 
to show that this religion, professed by so great a number of 
men, cannot satisfy the wants of the human soul, as a rival 
of Christianity. ‘This set purpose makes itself felt through- 
out the work, but does not prevent the author from doing 
justice to his adversaries; he points out the moral. truths 
which Buddhism has proclaimed, and even the scientific laws 
of which it appears to have had a presentiment.. 

In his first lecture, Mr. Eitel is engaged on the similarity 
which exists between the lifeof Buddha and that of Christ. 
The subject does not cause him uneasiness, because, accord- 
ing to him, the Buddhistic writings on which this similarity 
is founded are posterior to the formation of the evangelical 
canon. Although the age of the different Buddhistic 
treatises is still far from being fixed, yet it is certain that the 
legend of Cakyamuni was gradually developed ; and that in 
its latest form it is comparatively recent. But the ease with 
which it is possible to explain this similarity should not be.a 
motive for exaggerating it. Why say, for example, that 
Cakyamuni was baptized? Is it intended to connect the 
Gospel narratives (Matt. and Luke iii, Mark and John i.) 
with the episode of the two currents of hot and cold water 
which two serpent-kings cause to descend from heaven and 
wash the body of the newly born babe? (La/itavistara, 
chap. vii.) We need not, in order to avoid the error of 
those who see in Christianity a mere imitation of Buddhism, 
fall into the opposite extreme. Christianity and Buddhism 
are perfectly independent of each other. Still, one cannot 
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‘but admit that there exists in certain doctrines, in certain 
narratives, and especially in certain exterior institutions (such 
as monachism) a similarity which may lead one to infer a 
mutual influence. But in explaining these points of con- 
nection, our first care should be to define them, not to 
multiply them unnecessarily. 

In the third lecture, which contains the newest matter, and 
in which northern Buddhism is described in an interesting 
manner in its most curious and most popular legends, the 
author, in speaking of the Adi-Buddha, returns to the 
important question which he has already touched upon more 
than once, that of Byddhistic Atheism. The last king of 
Siam was right when he said to a European traveller 
(Bastian, Reisen in Siam, p. 20) that the doctrine of the 
Adi-Buddha (primitive or primordial Buddha) resembles 
‘Christianity more nearly than any other. It certainly satisfies 
monotheistic tendencies up to a certain point; but this 
metaphysical speculation cannot be the basis of a true 
Theism. Buddhism, it must be admitted, is a religion 
without a god: it places in man, and in him alone, the 
‘elements and means of deliverance. The supreme justice 
which it recognises, and which determines the déstinies of 
men, the Karma, is an impersonal, unconscious force, which 
‘we might call blind were it not for the harmony which it 
ordains between human fortunes and actions. In considering 
all great questions, the divinity, the Nirvana, we must care- 
fully distinguish between popular superstition, which in- 
stinctively rejects the negative conclusions of a subtle and 
‘obscure philosophy, and this philosophy, which deduces 
with inexorable rigour consequences: from principles. In 
Buddhism, more than in any other religion, there is a great 
difference between what the vulgar believe and what the 
learned teach ; for in no religion is science more profound, 
‘more inaccessible, more impenetrable, and at the same time 
more ready to adapt itself to the belief of the crowd. 
Buddhism is not-an idolatrous religion, and yet there is no 
religion in which idolatry is more general. It is, or at least 
it has become, a nihilistic religion ; and yet the mass of its 
followers are far from comprehending or admitting the 
negative conclusions of its most learned doctors. 

The Wheel of the Law is properly the name of Buddha’s 
first discourse, which contains the essence of his doctrine, 
and may, by extension, designate the entire system. Mr. 
Alabaster has nevertheless given this title to a volume which 
is neither a special treatise on the tundamental Sé@¢ra nor 
a complete exposition of Buddhism; but he justifies his 
appropriation of the name by the plan of his book, which 
presents this religion to us under three different aspects— 
1st, the spirit of reform and of philosophical transformation ; 
2ndly, the. maintenance of tradition; 3rdly, superstitious 
-exaggeration. As the diversity of these subjects admits of a 
rather vague and general title, the author could not find 
a more expressive one than that which he has chosen. 

This book treats solely of Siamese Buddhism. The 
author himself declares that he is not a-“ scholar”; but 
knowing Siamese thoroughly, and having long lived among 
the Thai, he has given us the fruit of his studies and ob- 
Servations, Such assistance rendered to erudition by men 
who do not make it their profession may be most useful, 
but its value isin proportion as the authors are more or less 
‘acquainted with the works of the learned. Mr. Alabaster 
acknowledges this himself in his preface. An educated and 
intelligent traveller may translate a Burmese or Siamese 
religious book: if. the book is original, well and good, but if 
it is merely a version of a.Pali book, the work is no longer 
of the same importance. 

_ The volume before us is not, properly: speaking, a book ; 
At is a collection of three distinct pamphlets, completely 





independent of each other. The preface tells us under what 
circumstances they were composed, and why they were 
brought together ; it concludes with a defence of Buddhism 
from the strictures of M. Barthélemy-St.-Hilaire. Mr. 
Alabaster reproaches the French critic with having written 
in a spirit of partiality, with attributing to Buddhism social 
and political consequences which are not traceable to it, and 
finally with judging the Buddhist religion in too unfavour- 
able a manner. We cannot here enter upon the grave 
questions raised by this controversy ; but we shall presently 
have occasion to make an observation which proves how 
difficult it is to carry on discussions of this kind. For the 
present let us notice the three pamphlets which compose 
The. Wheel of the Law. 

I, “The Modern Buddhist” appeared separately in 1870; 
it is therefore no longer a new work. Mr. Alabaster hoped 
to prepare his second edition with the assistance of the 
Siamese author, late minister of the last king of Siam, and a 
sharer in the projects of reform entertained by his sovereign: 
but the death of this distinguished man has thrown Mr. 
Alabaster on his own resources. The new edition contains 
but little fresh matter. The following, however, is both new 
and rather curious. Dr. Caswell had observed to the 
learned Siamese that the triumph of Buddhism, by con- 
demning all men to celibacy and the convent, would end 
in the extinction of the human race (it is to be remarked 
that this reproach was in India addressed to Buddha himself, 
from the beginning). The Siamese, being embarrassed, 
answered in an evasive manner, saying, among other things, 
that Buddha had not intended to found a universal religion ; 
yet universalism appears to be one of the pretensions of 
Buddhism, and is a feature in which it resembles Christianity. 
On this subject Mr. Alabaster makes the following remark : 


“¢ Had I been in our author’s place, answering from a Buddhist point 
of view, I should have said that, as Buddha recognised that all existence 
in this world was unsatisfactory and miserable, the suggested cessation 
of the renewal of the species. was not a matter to be at all deplored.” 


Has: Mr. Alabaster considered that, by these words, he has 
given an advantage to M. Barthélemy-St.-Hilaire, who re- 
proaches Buddhism with its “ incurable despair,” its “ fana- 
tical aversion for this life,” its “‘inconsolable sadness in a 
world which it does not understand”? (Ze Buddha et sa 
Religion, pp. 141 and 161). Does he think that a religion 
founded on such notions is favourable to the development 
of the human faculties ? 

II. “ The Life of Buddha” is the translation of a Siamese 
book entitled Pathomma sampho Hiyam, from which Pallé- 
goix borrowed the résumé of the life of Buddha which he 
gives in his Description du Royaume Thai (ii. pp. 1-23). 
By this translation, Mr, Alabaster has furnished us with a 
Siamese life of Buddha, as Bigaudet has given us a Burmese 
life, Foucaux a.Thibetan and Nepaulese life, and Beal a 
Chinese life (see Academy, vol. iii. p. 46-50). We need not 
point. out the interest attached to these different versions of 
the same subject. It is remarkable, for example, that the 
Siamese work, though differing in a number of details from 
the Lalitavistara, is constructed on the same plan ; that is 
to: say, it embraces. the same period of the life of Buddha 
(the first thirty-five years), whilst the Burmese work includes 
his whole life. But here an all-important question arises. 
Is. this work purely Siamese? We already know that the 
Burmese book translated by Bigaudet,* the MJaddlankara- 
vadthu, is of Pali. origin.. The Siamese work translated by 





*There exists another translation by the American missionary, Chester Bennett, 
more complete than the first edition of Bigaudet. It is strange to find no allusion to 
this work, which, indeed, did not appear separately, but was published in the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society at New York (vol. iii.). 
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Mr. Alabaster appears to us a similar case ; for there exists 
a book in Pali, the Pathama Sambodhi, of which the Siamese 
title quoted above is only an alteration (the word jidna, 
represented, according to Mr. Alabaster, by the termina- 
tion yan in the Siamese title, does not figure in the Pali). 
There are, in the National Library in Paris, sheets of this 
work forming nearly a complete copy. On comparing this 
manuscript with the translation of Mr. Alabaster, we notice 
that the division into chapters is not the same ; but that the 
two works are very similar, although the correspondence is 
not always exact. It is difficult to admit that one of the 
two works is not derived from the other. The P4li work is 
not canonical; but what is its place in PAli literature? 
What relation does it bear to the Siamese work? These 
are points to be cleared up; and we recommend them to 
the notice of Mr. Alabaster, in case he should, with the 
perseverance which appears to belong to his character, set 
himself one day, as he expresses a hope of doing, to revise 
and perfect his book. 

III, The “ Pra-Bat” (Holy Foot) contains two parts : the 
journey of the author to a celebrated place of pilgrimage, 
and the description of the sacred foot-print. The first is 
calculated to interest all readers ; concerning the second, 
Mr. Alabaster does not deceive himself, and expects but 
a moderate success. We may take a lively interest in 
Buddhism itself, and but very little in the “ Holy Foot.” 
Burnouf said that this point would always be of secondary 
importance ; but he said this at the conclusion of a long 
and minute study of the 65 signs of the Pra-Bat (Lotus de 
la bonne Loi, p. 623, &c.). Mr. Alabaster, who makes a 
similar observation, nevertheless gives a plate representing 
the 108 signs of the same Pra-Bat. This number of 108 
seems to be the exact number of these signs, though for a 
long time this was an undecided point—Low reckoning 96, 
Burnouf 69, Baldaeus 68. Does the merit of the number 
108 consist, as Mr. Alabaster suggests, in its being the pro- 
duct of the square of 2 multiplied by the cube of 3? It is 
impossible to say ; but it is certain that this number is held 
in great esteem by the Buddhists, especially those of the 
north : the Kandjour enumerates the 108 names of Manjucri, 
of Devi, &c., and we also find in the Mahabharata the 108 
names of the sun. The 68 signs of Burnouf may be brought 
to very nearly as many as 108; for, by counting the figures 
to which he gives but one number, but which, in Mr. Ala- 
baster’s plate, are each repeated a certain number of times, 
we arrive at the number 106, or even 107, if we add the 
central and principal sign, the Cakra (the wheel), which 
Mr. Alabaster does not count. Nevertheless this coincidence 
is more apparent than real. Several signs, mentioned by 
Burnouf, appear not to exist in Mr. Alabaster’s drawing ; 
he also divides the signs which Mr. Alabaster unites: thus 
the sun and the moon count for two signs in Burnouf’s list, 
for a single sign in Mr. Alabaster’s. Thus much may be 
inferred from these divergencies : the normal number is 108, 
and certain signs are found in all the drawings; but with 
regard to several, there exists a certain liberty ; they may 
be added, or suppressed, or one may replace another. 

To verify this conclusion, we ought to be sure that all the 
drawings of the Pra-Bat are alike ; that, for example, that 
represented by the plate in Mr. Alabaster’s book, and which 
is to be seen in a convent at Bangkok, is identical with “ the 
Burmese foot-print now in the British Museum” (p. 289), 
and not only that the number of the signs is the same. The 
last word has not yet been said on the subject of the Pra- 
Bat, but Mr. Alabaster has advanced the question by furnish- 
ing as the basis of new studies a drawing, which, being made 
from a photograph, is perfectly reliable. 

LEON FEER. 





Intelligence. 


The new edition of Delitzsch’s Genesis is enriched by three excursus 
on points of Biblical geography from the competent «pen of Consul 
Wetzstein. The writer identifies ‘‘ Hobah, which is on the left hand of 
Damascus” (Gen. xiv. 15) with a fountain called Héba near Karjetén 
in the ‘‘ land of Menadir” (the district east of Hasia and Hims). He 
also proves that Zoar was not on the peninsula which juts out into the 
Dead Sea from the east (as Robinson and others supposed), but on the 
south-east end of the lake in the Gor-es-Safia ; and that Kadesh (Gen. 
xiv. 7) is not Ain Kudeis, which is too‘far to the westward, but Kadiis, 
a station on the southern caravan-road, between Hebron and Zoar. 
The last identification rests on the authority of the traveller Makdisi 
(tenth century), who was a native of Jerusalem, and lived before the pre- 
Islamic civilisation of Syria had been seriously injured. The second 
excursus should be compared with a paper by Dr. Gratz in the August 
number of his Monatsschrift, who arrives at the same conclusion as Dr. 
Wetzstein by a comparison of Biblical es. He thinks that ‘‘the 
city of palm trees” (Judg. i. 16; iii, 13) is Zoar, which is actually 
called ‘‘villa palmarum,” or Palmer, Paulmier, by the Christian writers 
of the Crusades. In Deut. xxxiv. 3, he assumes a transposition (cf. Gen. 
x. 14), the words ‘‘ city of palm trees” being unnecessary and contrary 
to usage, if taken as an epithet of Jericho. ‘The site of Zoar is defined by 
Deut. 4.¢. and Josh. xv. 2, 3; also by Ezek. xlvii. 10; xlviii. 28, where 
Tamar must be a place at the south end of the Dead Sea, and, as appears 
by a comparison of passages in Eusebius, is to be identified with Zoar. 
Two other identifications are proposed for the first time by Dr. Gratz, 
(1) that Shur=Geshur (??), and (2) that ‘the smooth mount which 
goes up towards Seir” (Josh. xi. 17; xii. 7) is the well-known salt-hill 
of the south-west end of the Dead Sea.—We notice that Consul Wetz- 
stein pays a deserved compliment to Mr. E. H. Palmer for his explora- 
tion of the Negeb or ‘‘ south country ” of Palestine. 


Dr. Paul Kleinert, Professor of Theology in Berlin, and well known 
as one of the contributors to Lange’s Azbelwerk, is the author of a 
volume entitled Das Deuteronomium und die Deuteronomiker. His 
point of view in the present work is not apologetic but critical. 
His position as a critic, however, is isolated in the extreme (he is 
anticipated, it is true, by Stahelin), for while he fully admits that 
Deuteronomy cannot have been written in the age of Moses, he thinks 
it may still be in a sense Mosaic, as being a reproduction of ancient 
laws, some of which were committed to writing by Moses himself (p. 
238). The compiler was probably Samuel, the second Moses of the 
Israelitish religion. After showing that the book of Deuteronomy is com- 
posed of a code (ch. v. to ch. xxvi.) and a historical setting, Dr. Kleinert 
discusses at some length the relation of this code to the middle books 
of the Pentateuch. The characteristics of the former differ widely from 
those of the latter, though not more so perhaps than may be accounted 
for by the different points of view from which the same subjects are 
regarded. Besides, points of contact between the two legislations are 
not wanting (p. 44). The following passages are shown to be prae- 
Deuteronomic, Ex. xx.-xxiii., xxxiv. 11-26, xix. 5 f., xiii. 1-13, Lev. 
xvii. 8 f., Num. xxxiii. 50 ff., iii. 12 ff. ; also the principal directions in 
Lev. xviii.—xx., the contents of Ex. xii. I-14, 21-23, 43-50, Lev. xiii., 
xiv. ; and the following post-Deuteronomic, Lev. xi., xv. 16 ff., xvii. 
15 ff., xxii. 17 ff., xxiii., xxv. 39 ff., xxvii. 26 f, 30 ff, Num. xv. 37 ff, 
xviii. 15 ff., 21 ff., xxviii., xxix. An attempt is then made to show that 
there is little to be said for and much against referring Deuteronomy to 
the reign of Josiah ; cp. the command to extirpate the Canaanites and 
Amalekites, the friendly mention of Edom and Egypt, &c. Thus the 
way is smoothed for the admission of an earlier date, not indeed in 
the age of Moses, for a complete social revolution must have intervened 
between the oldest extant laws and Deuteronomy (p. 128). The only 
date which suits the historical references is the conclusion of the period 
of the judges ; cp. the mention of the elders of the city as judges ; the 
law of the king ; the worship of the sun and moon ; and the idea ot 
religious centralisation, though the religious centre itself is conceived as 
fluctuating—it is ‘‘the place which,” from time to time through a 
prophet, ‘‘ the Lord thy God shall choose.” In the concluding disserta- 
tion it is shown that the historical passages which furm the setting of 
the code give no reason for referring them to a different date. An 
appendix contains a most useful phraseological index, with the twofold 
object of ascertaining how far the style of Deuteronomy is uniform, and 
how far it has influenced that of other Old Testament books. On the 
whole, though Dr. Kleinert’s work can hardly be called satisfactory, it 
will be valuable to the student from the completeness with which the 
data for forming an opinion are presented, and the clear historical sum- 
mary of previous hypotheses in the introduction. 


We understand that Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, intend to publish 
a supplement to the translation of Cremer’s Lexicon to the New Testa- 
ment, containing the additional matter inserted in the second edition of 
the German work (1871-72), together with corrections, &c. 
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Contents of the Fournals. 


Journal of the American Oriental Society (No. 1 for 1872).—One 
of Mr. Burgon’s many startling assertions in his work on Zhe Last 
Twelve Verses of the Gospel according to St. Mark (see Academy, 
vol. ii. pp. 518, 519) is subjected to a searching examination by 
Mr. Ezra Abbot, a professor at Harvard University, and one of the 
contributors to the orth American Review. In one of his concluding 
dissertations, Mr. Burgon has maintained that certain ‘‘ notes of superior 
antiquity,” which he specifies, ‘‘infallibly set Cod. B before Cod. &, 
though it may be impossible to determine whether by 50, by 75, or by 
100 years ” (p. 293). Prof. Abbot shows conclusively that Mr. Burgon’s 
arguments on this head are frequently misleading, and due to a strange 
misapprehension of facts. He allows, however, that some new critical 
material is amassed. in the body of the work, and that some special 
topics, as the so-called Ammonian sections, are discussed in a satis- 
factory manner. But ‘‘his conclusions are often strangely remote from 
his premises,” and he writes ‘‘in the spirit of a passionate advocate, 
rather than that of a calm inquirer.” 





New Publications. 

AvuBER, L’Abbé. Histoire et Théorie du Symbolisme religieux, avant 
et depuis le Christianisme. 4 vols. in 8vo. Paris: Franck. 

CoLENso, the Right Rev. J. W., Bishop of Natal. The New Bible 
Commentary, by Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican Church, 
critically examined. Part II. Longmans. 

Corpus Apologetarum Christianorum Saeculi Secundi. 

Vol. IX. Jena: Mauke. 

LiDEMANN, Lic. Privatdoc. Dr. Herm. Die Anthropologie d. Apostels 
Paulus u. ihre Stellung innerhalb seiner Heilslehre. Nach den vier 
Hauptbriefen dargestellt. Kiel ; Universitats-Buchhandlung. 

ZITTEL, Pfr. Emil. Die Entstehung der Bibel. Carlsruhe: Braun. 


Rec. Otto. 





Philosophy and Physical Science. 


Kant’s Critical Philosophy for English Readers. By J. P. Mahaffy, 
A.M. Vol. I, Part I, and Vol. III. 

Mr. Mauarry’s exposition of Kantism for English readers 
is very well planned, and (as far as can be judged from the 
instalment before us) satisfactorily executed. His work will 
consist, when complete, of three volumes ; two containing an 
abridgment and explanation of the A7i#ik, together with 
some controversial matter; and the third consisting of a 
translation of the Prolegomena, together with some portions 
of the Krittk, The Prolegomena is more popularly written, 
and much better adapted to give the student a general grasp 
of Kant’s aim, method, and results than the A7vi##k: and 
Mr. Lewes (History of Philosophy) recommends the English 
reader to begin with it. But many portions of it are not 
thoroughly intelligible without some knowledge of the earlier 
treatise: yet the prolix obscurity of this is calculated to 
repel even an earnest reader. In order to give a thorough 
grasp of the general features of Kant’s system with the least 
possible waste of labour, we want a good popularisation 
of the Xritik to be read along with the Prolegomena: and 
this is just what Mr. Mahaffy proposes to give. 

I have said that Mr. Mahaffy’s execution of this scheme is 
adequate as far as can be judged: but he would be the first 
to allow the importance of this qualification. He has as yet 
only expounded the Zranscendental Aesthetik: and this is 
precisely the portion of Kant’s system which English readers 
have pretty well contrived to understand. Indeed Kantian 
views as to Time and Space have been avowed by some 
writers (¢.g. Whewell) whose works show no sign of their 
having penetrated any further into Kantism. But I cannot 
mention one Englishman, even among the distinguished per- 
sons who have spoken of Kant with an air of thorough 
familiarity, who has given the least evidence that he really 
understood the Transcendental Analytik. Certainly neither 
in Hamilton’s criticism of the Categories and Ideas (Dis- 
cussions, pp. 16, 17) nor in Mansel’s elaborate discussion of 


any such evidence. So that if Mr. Mahaffy succeeds in 
giving a really clear and intelligible exposition of this part 
of the A7i#ik, he may fairly claim to have achieved a work 
hitherto unattempted. 

The commentary already published does not perhaps give 
much scope for the display of expository talent: in fact, it 
is more an abridgment, somewhat rearranged, than an ex- 
position. But it is certainly easier to read than the original, 
merely because it is shorter: and both here and in the 
translation of the Prolegomena the English is clear and 
vigorous, and the rendering, so far as I have examined it, 
very exact. The slight licenses which Mr. Mahaffy has 
allowed himself (consisting chiefly in dismemberment of the 
most unwieldy sentences) are always used with good taste : 
and only in one case (vol. iii. p. 85) has the sense of the 
original suffered inthe reconstruction. A list of the few 
passages in which Mr. Mahaffy’s rendering has appeared 
objectionable is subjoined.* 

In the commentary, perhaps a little more explanation of 
Kant’s special phraseology would be advantageous. For 
example a beginner needs some introduction to Kant’s 
complicated and perplexing use of “object” and “ objec- 
tive.” He can scarcely be expected to guess that “ objec- 
tive Giiltigkeit” means no more than “ nothwendige 
Allgemeingiiltigkeit,” and hence that the same principle 
or element of cognition may be called “subjective” or 
“objective” according as we view it. I admit that it is 
very difficult to know when to explain a term, if such expla- 
nation involves the exposition of a doctrine. In one passage 
where Mr. Mahaffy attempts to explain by an example 
Kant’s use of “ Unconditioned,” his accommodation to the 
beginner seems rather misleading. He says :— 

‘* We cannot comprehend our mental phenomena without presup- 
posing necessarily a substance called Mind, beyond and beneath all its 
various manifestations. This illustration will explain what Kant means 
by the necessary belief in the Unconditioned.” 

Now this certainly seems to confound the functions of the 
(Kantian) Reason and Understanding. What the Under- 
standing necessarily adds to sense-phenomena in order to 
render them intelligible is the notion of Substance = some- 
what perdurable. What the Reason seeks in the world of 
experience and cannot find there is Absolute Subject = some- 
what that cannot be conceived as predicate. ‘That the pre- 
Kantian metaphysic combined the two notions, and that it 
is a peculiarity of Kant’s system to argue the illegitimacy ot 
this combination, Mr. Mahaffy is of course aware: but if he 
had realised how very difficult it is for a beginner to seize 
and retain Kant’s view on this point, he would hardly have 
used this illustration. 

I proceed to notice some controversial points. 

I. At the end of vol. iii. Mr. Mahaffy reprints his trans- 
lation of suppressed passages in Kant’s first edition of the 
Kritik; partly to justify his defence of Kant against the 
current charge of retracting in the second edition his original 





* Vol. i. p. 16.—‘‘ If our intuition must conform to the nature of its objects, how can 
we know anything @ priori about these objects?” Kant says, “‘ von ihr” = “ about 
the intuition ;” and the sequence of his argument requires this. 

Vol. iii. p. 27.—*‘ It must proceed beyond the concept to that which contains the 
corresponding intuition.” Surely it must be “‘ that which the corresponding intuition 
contains.” The German is of course ambiguous. 

P. 39.—* The mere natural, though i spite of its truth not unsuspected cognition 
a priori which lies at the basis of [Metaphysic].” Kant says, “ obgleich wegen ihrer 
Wahrheit nicht unverdachtige.” The metaphysical affirmation is natural, but its 
validity nevertheless suspected. 

P. 85 (last line but one).—‘‘ So far” seems meant as a translation of ‘‘so ferne” 
(so far as), and is in any case confusing. 

P. 115.—The second sentence seems curiously confused. 

P. 150, 1. 4.—*‘ Intuition” seems a clerical error for “‘ function.” 

~ In p. 122, “ Gesetzmassigkeit ” should be rendered ‘‘ legitimacy” (and not “ regu- 
larity”), as afterwards, p. 129. 





Substance and Causality (Prolegomena Logica, c. v.) is there 


I may add that in p. 155, l. 1, a “ not” is omitted, where the omission may perhaps 
puzzle a beginner, 
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Idealism.* I have no doubt that the charge is unfounded, 
and that the “ Refutation of Idealism” (second edition) has 
been gravely misapprehended: but I cannot but think that 
the author himself is somewhat to blame for this misappre- 
hension. It appears (compare Prolegomena, § 13, remark ii. 
with remark iii.) that there are two quite distinct grounds on 
which Kant is disposed to argue the difference between his 
system and Idealism (whether Berkeleian or Cartesian). 
First, that he allows the existence, deyond experience, of Things 
in themselves, causing, though not constituting, the matter 
of experience. Secondly, that within experience he gives no 
prerogative of certainty to the cognition of the Ego as an 
empirical object, compared with that of the Non-ego: rather 
he can demonstrate that the consciousness of my own 
existence in time involves and presupposes an immediate 
consciousness of the existence of material objects in space. 
Now Kant had a perfect right to call attention to these two 
points of difference: but it seems clear that (1) they have 
nothing to do with each other ; (2) he exaggerates the import- 
ance of the first (for he does no more than substitute an x 
for the God of Berkeleian Idealism) ; (3) he facilitates a con- 
fusion between the two by applying the same phrase, “things 
existing without us,” both to the empirical and to the extra- 
empirical world. 

II, Mr. Mahaffy thinks that he has effectually refuted the 
common error that Kant based the science of arithmetic on 
the intuition of Time (not Space). He says, with some 
naivett, “Since the publication of my criticism on Kuno 
Fischer’s Commentary, I think this position has tacitly been 
abandoned.” It is time, then, to come to its support. We 
find in the Prolegomena (§ 10) that— Geometry is based 
upon the pure intuition of space. Arithmetic accomplishes 
its concept of number by the successive addition of units in 
time.” This seems sufficiently explicit: but Mr. Mahaffy 
only sees in it “a lurking doubt whether arithmetic may not 
be derived from time.” He seems to rely for the opposite 
view on two passages in the X7i#ik: one in the Introduction 
({p. tof), where Kant speaks of having “recourse to an intui- 
tion . . . our five fingers for example or . . . five points” ; 
the other in c. i. of bk. ii. of the Analytik, where “five 
points placed one after another” are said to be ‘an image 
of the number five.” But obviously here Kant is not sepa- 
rating pure from mixed intuition: he is merely indicating the 
common empirical examples to which we naturally refer in 
making evident to ourselves the principles of arithmetic : 
therefore 2 fortiori he has no occasion to specify the pure 
intuition which arithmetic requires. When he came to do 
this, he could not but specify Time, as the objects of the 
inner sense are numerable as well as those of the outer. 

III. Mr. Mahaffy repeats (in the strongest terms) his 
assertion that Locke “completely anticipated” Kant’s 
general division of Judgments. He refers to three of 
Locke's “‘ kinds of agreement and disagreement between our 
ideas”—(1) Identity and Diversity, (2) Relation, (3) Co- 
existence: and says, “here are Kant’s analytical, synthetical 
@ priori, and synthetical @ posteriori judgments accurately 
distinguished.” It seems to me perfectly incomprehensible 
how any one who had read Locke's fourth book could make 
this assertion. First, Kant’s analytical judgments do not 
correspond even roughly to Locke's affirmations of identity 
and diversity. These are only one species of what Locke 
calls “ Trifling Propositions,” which may more plausibly be 


* Mr. Mahaffy does not always bear in mind the difference of editions. £. g. 
he says (Prolegomena, Pp. 23) that a passage is “transcribed verbatim from the 
Kritik without 2 single explanation,” whereas it only occurs in the second edition, 
into which it was transferred from the Prolegomena. 


t I quote from Mr. Meiklejohn’s translation. This passage is also in the Prole- 
gomena, 





identified with Kant’s Analytical Judgments ; but even here 
the correspondence is very rough, because Locke would 
only call “trifling” those analytical judgments in which 
the analysis is so obvious that its statement is no gain to our 
knowledge. In fact, we find that he gives, under the head 
of Relation, propositions clearly (by his own account. of 
them) analytical : ¢. g.—‘ where there is no property there is 
no injustice;” “no government allows absolute liberty” (bk. 
iv. c. iii, § 18). Secondly, Locke’s distinction of Relation 
and Coexistence is in itself most unsatisfactory. It is not 
only, as he himself says, that coexistence is a kind of 
relation; it is also true that from one point of view all 
propositions affirm coexistence, #.¢. logical coexistence of 
predicate with subject. It may be said that Locke means to 
restrict the term to the coexistence of attributes in a sub- 
stance: and certainly his express examples are all of this 
kind. But in his original account of it he only says that 
“this belongs particularly to substances.” And it is a 
curious illustration of the vagueness of his whole view that 
he actually analyses the same piece of intuitive knowledge— 
that the angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles 
—in two different ways, so that it must almost necessarily 
belong to two different classes. Compare c. i § 2 and 
c. ii § 2. In the latter passage the “agreement” is 
between the three angles of a triangle and two right ones, 
and is obviously an agreement of relation: in the former it 
is said to be between “ eguality to two right ones” and the 
three angles, and I do not see how Locke could have 
classified this except as av. agreement of coexistence. But 
all this is unimportant beside the fact that the affirmations 
of coexistence with which Locke is chiefly concerned are syn- 
thetical 2 priori. How Mr. Mahaffy can have overlooked 
this, I cannot conceive (cf. c. iii. §§ 8-16 and c. vi. §§ 6-10). 
It is true that Locke says, and is indeed concerned to main- 
tain, that there are “very few,” such certain universal 
affirmations of coexistence: but he still allows that there 
are a few cases of primary qualities known to be necessarily 
coexistent, and more of “ repugnancy to coexistence” cog- 
nisable @ priori. Indeed, one may almost say that no 
better way could be found of proving to a beginner the 
difficulty and merit of discovering this classification of 
Kant’s than a careful examination of Locke’s fourth book. 
IV. Nearly one-half of Mr. Mahaffy’s first part is occupied: 
with a polemic against the Empirical or Associationist 
theories of Space and mathematical truth, partly new and 
partly reprinted from the introduction to his translation of 
Fischer’s Kant. It is probably desirable, in an English 
exposition of Kantism, to exhibit its relations to the mode 
of thought at present prevailing in England : but one cannot 
but wish that the treatment of the subject had been some- 
what broader, with less tendency to resolve itself into a 
private wrangle with Messrs Mill and Bain. One wishes 
this the more because the view that our author combats, 
which I may call pure psychological associationism, already 
seems almost antiquated, owing to the extensive influence 
exercised of late years by the theory of Evolution through 
successive generations, of which Mr. Spencer is the leading 
expositor. Mr. Mahaffy’s proposal to call his opponents 
“the physiological school” seems thus peculiarly infelicitous : 
since to most physiologists at the present time the older 
Empiricists appear to err as much in considering the mind 
as characterless at birth as the still older Transcendentalists 
did in considering it as transcendentally charactered. How- 
ever, his statement of the issue between Kantism and A’sso- 
ciationism must be allowed to be fair, with one or two 
qualifications. First, he makes, as all Kantists, the assump- 
tion which to all but Kantists seems so baseless, that while 
the universal element in cognition is rightly referred to the 
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mind, the particular, variable element must be due to 
foreign causes. He urges that the latter element cannot 
be changed at will by the mind: but then no more can the 
former. Our apprehension of things as extended is just as 
independent of our volition as our apprehension of them as 
coloured and heavy. Again, he claims that the Kantian 
theory is “not more complex” than the other, and is the 
only one which explains all the phenomena. His argument 
is that the Empiricists have to assume Memory and Expecta- 
tion and the laws of association, and do not explain these: 
whereas Kant refers all association to the synthetical unity 
of apperception. But the elaborate apparatus of mental 
forms by which Kant is said to “explain” our experience 
does not become any simpler because these forms are, so to 
speak, strung on one thread and called modes of appercep- 
tion. The different characteristics of cognition which are 
thus referred to different transcendental causes remain as 
separate and irreducible after as before the reference. Now 
the Associationists do at any rate attempt a certain reduc- 
tion : they try for example to derive the “ external sense” of 
Kant from the internal, and to exhibit Cause and Substance 
as results of different applications to phenomena of the 
same fundamental laws of association. ‘Thirdly, our author 
forgets in dealing with Mr. Mill that the latter's exposition 
naturally faces not Kantism, but Common Sense: and so is 
encountered by the belief (which Kantism and Empiricism 
agree in rejecting) in the independent existence, apart from 
the mind, of Percepts, not Things in themselves. It is this 
that he calls a “belief in an external world,” using that 
unhappily ambiguous term not in a spatial sense, but to 
signify “independent,” “ existing out of perception.” Hence 
the charge that he neglects the “conviction that present 
objects are given as external” is beside the mark, as extra- 
perceptional existence does not come into question in respect 
of present objects of perception, considered as present. 

This agreement between the two schools in restricting 
cognisable reality to the world of possible experience re- 
duces the controversy about Space within manageable 
limits, The point at issue is merely the universality and 
necessity of a particular element of cognition. Still even 
this narrower question is found to resolve itself into two, of 
which the logical connection is somewhat disputable. The 
“necessity” of geometrical truth is commonly (and by our 
author) thought to be bound up with the “ originality” of 
our apprehension of Space. But Mr. Mahaffy himself in a 
suggestive passage distinguishes “subjective” and “ objec- 
tive.” necessity : and it is quite conceivable that the notion 
of Space may be a necessary element of our clear and 
matured cognition, and yet not have been possessed by the 
mind at first in its present form. Now the enquiry into the 
nature of the notion of Space is usually so mixed up with 
the enquiry into its origin that, when an Empiricist speaks of 
“analysing” the notion, it is not easy to say what sort of an 
‘operation he means: whether the analysis is introspective 
and immediate, disclosing the elements of which the notion 
is seen, on reflection, to consist: or whether it is a hypo- 
thetical process of reasoning by which the psychological 
antecedents of the notion in the remote past are conjectured. 
As I understand the Empiricists, they argue that the two 
processes lead to similar results and so support and 
confirm each other.. Hence it is scarcely fair to. describe 
Mr. Bain’s: assertion, that “the perception of space means 
muscular sensation,” as “ boldly begging the question”: he 
is merely stating the results of his introspective analysis as 
an argument in favour of his hypothetical synthesis. If 
Mr. Mahaffy finds on reflection that Ais notion of Space, 
so far from resolving itself into muscular sensation, is not 
even inseparably associated with it, Mr. Bain’s hypothetical 





account of its origin naturally appears to be slenderly 
supported. Still, when he in his turn asserts that “it is 
matter of fact that the image on the retina of every eye is 
originally perceived as extended,” he clearly goes beyond all 
possible evidence. An absolutely decisive experiment as to 
the state of an infant's consciousness can never be made. 
The best evidence we can collect is derived from the cases 
of those who, born blind, have acquired vision when grown 
up. One such case—Dr. Franz’s—is given here at some 
length, and, as far as it goes, is clearly in Mr. Mahaffy’s 
favour. 

On the other question of the intuitive universality of 
mathematical judgments it is scarcely possible to say any- 
thing new: but one of our author's arguments deserves 
notice. Granted, he says, that we have had much general 
experience of things extended and numbered before we 
frame mathematical judgments, there is no evidence that we 
have definitely abstracted and attended to the precise notions 
which we conjoin in these judgments: or at any rate that 
we have done this with sufficient frequency to form the in- 
dissoluble link of association. This argument is strongest 
in the case of geometry: where the Empiricists admit and 
indeed earnestly maintain that the exact lines and circles to 
which our judgments relate have never been presented in 
experience. When Mr. Mill is forced to suggest that the 
empirical association which has given the appearance of 
necessity to these judgments has been “ Induction by 


‘method of Concomitant Variations,” one feels that this 


dexterous and persuasive reasoner must be very hard 
pressed. H. SipcwIck. 





BASTIAN’S ETHNOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS, 


1, The Laws of Various Races. [Die Rechisverhiltnisse bei verschie- 
denen Vilkern der Erde. Ein Beitrag zur vergleichenden Ethnologie.] 
By Dr. A. Bastian, Berlin: 1872. 

2. Contributions to Ethnology and its Derivative Studies. [Bei- 
trige sur Ethnologie und darauf begriindete Studien.| By Dr. A. 
Bastian. Berlin: 1871. 

8. Ethnological Investigations, &c. [Zthnologische Forschungen und 
Sammlung von Material fiir dieselben, Erster Band.] By Dr. A. 
Bastian. Jena: 1871. 


Few writers, living or dead, have done more than Professor 
Bastian of Berlin to convert the study of civilisation from a 
branch of speculative philosophy into a, branch of positive 
science. ‘To general students, however, his voluminous 
works are little known and almost inaccessible. His opinion 
is that ethnology is as yet only passing beyond the stage of 
accumulating and co-ordinating data, from which systematic 
theories are at some future day to be worked out. Thus 
his vast labours have been and still are so consistently 
carried on among the foundations of his science, that the 
literary public seldom even sees his head above ground. 
Dr. Bastian’s most satisfactory ethnological publications, 
such as his great work, Der Mensch in der Geschichte, pub- 
lished in 1860, consist for the most part of masses of mate- 
rials collected and grouped under their proper headings, 
with short introductions to acquaint the reader with the 
author’s views. as to each topic. Were the process carried 
a stage farther, by shaping these ideas and facts into a 
systematic whole, the book would become a standard trea- 
tise, instead of a mine of materials for the writers of standard 
treatises. But Dr. Bastian deliberately prefers to leave his 
work in its incomplete stage for others, sacrificing to the 
eventual prosperity of his science much of the personal 
fame which rewards a popular style and method. To those 
who use his volumes with profit, we would only suggest this 
caution, not too readily to consider as original their own 
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inferences from Bastian’s collections of evidence. These 
inferences are often conveyed to their minds in some shrewd 
hint in the introductory paragraphs, or are latent in the 
very arrangement of the materials, which plainly suggest the 
general principle they prove and illustrate. 

Dr. Bastian’s new volume, Die Rechtsverhdlinisse bei ver- 
schiedenen Vilkern der Erde, is constructed on this prin- 
ciple. Its introduction starts with the doctrine that— 

“the organization of man, in the character of a (wdy modririndy, 
arranges itself in political institutions, which, as the regular result of 
uniform existence, must ever come to light under the same principles, 
except in so far as regards variations in the characters of varieties arising 
from the different characters of ethnological provinces. Thus the phy- 
sical organism of man, as based on specific unity, is throughout similar 
in all its vital organs, although displaying itself in manifold varieties 
within the range of different anthropological districts, and under the 
influence of different climates,” &c. 

Taking the thoughts and habits of mankind as reducible by 
classification to results of general laws, Dr. Bastian collects 
and examines evidence on numerous topics of social science, 
such as the institutions of chiefship, patriarchal and military, 
the laws of property, caste, marriage, slavery, commerce, 
&c. As examples of the value of evidence collected on 
this method, so as to display its inner meaning in its very 
collection, the following group (p. 185) may serve, which is 
in fact a compact little dissertation on the well-known custom 
of inheritance by the youngest son, referring it to an obvious 
natural cause, and showing it not to be limited to the Aryan 
race :— 

‘* Bei den Tartaren erbt (nach du Halde) der Jiingste, der im Vater- 

hause zuriickbleibt, wahrend die Aelteren nach einander mit ihren 
Heerden fortgezogen und selbststindig geworden sind.” ‘‘ On trouve 
une pareille coutume en Bretagne dans le duché de Rohan, oii elle a 
lieu pour les rotures.” ‘* Utdschigin (Feuerhiiter) hiess der jiingste 
Sohn bei den Mongolen, als erbend.” ‘‘Item, dass Inn der herrschaft 
Pfirdt gebreuchig das under den geschwisterigen und ehelicher geburt 
der jiingst son seines Vathers seligen hofreite oder behausung besitzet.” 
‘*Le droit de Juveigneurie était général dans la Haute-Alsace (Bon- 
valot).” ‘*C’était le plus jeune fils, qui héritait de la propriété paternelle 
dans le pays Grimberghe en Brabant.” 
For an instance of the accompaniment of compiled facts 
with a theory to account for them, it may be mentioned 
that Dr. Bastian collects evidence as to that frequent but 
perplexing custom among savages and barbarians which 
prohibits parents-in-law from looking at or speaking to their 
children-in-law, and even compels them to go through an 
absurd pretence of not seeing one another. On this, he 
makes (p. 169) the suggestion (as to which we express no 
opinion except that it is ingenious) that the practice dates 
from an earlier state of the marriage-law, in which the wife 
was the property not of the individual husband, but of the 
family ; so that under changed social conditions, the wife of 
the individual is practically secured in her rights, though 
formally her very existence is ignored. 

Speaking in the name of ethnologists generally, we may 
venture to ask Dr. Bastian, in his future publications, to 
give not less but more liberally the theories and generalisa- 
tions on which not merely their convenient use but their 
scientific value so much depends. In the Beitrdge and the 
Ethnologische Forschungen, the absence of scheme, table of 
contents, and index, must make their matter only available 
to the few readers who will go through them for the purpose 
of extracting such passages as bear on their own particular 
lines of research, Epwarp B, Ty or. 


Air and Rain: the Beginnings of a Chemical Climatology. 
By R. Angus Smith, F.R.S. Longmans. 
Tuis work is the partial fulfilment of a task undertaken by 
Dr. Smith more than eight years ago; we say partial, 
because it consists of a reproduction of a number of separate 








papers and notes, some of them published originally in the 
author's official reports, others read before various scientific 
bodies. It is more a collection of individual investigations 
than a scientific treatise exhibiting a definite plan, and the 
mutual connection of its several parts is far from clear. 
Thus we find under the heading of Rain a discussion of 
the determination of organic matter in the air, a problem 
which has nothing to do with rain. It is evident that the 
text-book of this important subject has yet to be written. 

After saying thus much, we can bear full and free testimony 
to the value of what the author has given us, and the pains 
which he has taken to throw light on subjects hitherto so 
neglected, although of such vital interest to all. The general 
idea of air as taught in chemical text-books is that there is 
practically no appreciable difference in composition between 
the purest country air and the worst we find in towns, as 
the percentage differences as regards oxygen are all in the 
second decimal place. Almost all “open” air which Dr. 
Smith has tested contains 20’9 per cent. of oxygen ; but in. 
close confined places he finds considerably less, viz. 20°7 
in the pit of a theatre, and even 18°27 in one mine specimen, 
the worst he has ever tested. Here then he takes his stand, 
and deals almost exclusively with these small quantities, 
which he makes more worthy of notice by quoting them as 
parts of a million. As he says :— 

‘* Some people will probably enquire why we give attention to such 
minute quantities—between 29°980 and 29°999—thinking these small 
differences can in no way affect us. A little more or less oxygen might 
not affect us ; but supposing its place occupied by hurtful matter, we 
must not look on the amount as too small. Subtracting ‘980 from ‘999, 
we have a difference of 190 in a million. In a gallon of water there 
are 70,000 grains ; let us put into it an impurity at the rate of 190 in 
1,000,000, it amounts to 13°3 grains in a gallon. This amount would be 
considered enormous if it consisted of putrefying matter, or any organic 
matter usually found in waters. But we drink only a comparatively 
small quantity of water, and the whole 13 grains would not be swal- 
lowed in a day, whereas we take into our lungs from 1000 to 2000 
gallons of air daily.” 

The most important impurity is carbonic acid, and of its 
amounts in various places we have copious tables. From 
these we learn that when people speak of good ventilation 
in dwelling-houses, ‘hey mean, without knowing it, air with 
not less than ‘o7 per cent. of carbonic acid, The mean amounts 
breathed ordinarily vary between 1°45, the average of several 
tunnels in the Metropolitan Railway, and ‘033, the pro- 
portion on the Scotch hills, It is not the carbonic acid 
in these small amounts which renders the air unpleasant to 
us. In towns it is no doubt sulphurous acid, but generally 
it is organic matter and gases arising from putrefaction, or 
from the ordinary processes of animal life. During a visit 
to a soda-water manufactory, the author found an atmo- 
sphere containing o*19 of carbonic acid “ very agreeable and 
not, at least in half an hour, to be distinguished from pure 
air.” By other experiments in a closed lead chamber he 
had breathed much worse air than even this was, and as 
he says :— 

‘*We are not yet able to say that o'19 of carbonic acid caused no 
physiological effect ; the absence of an effect which the sense of smell 
could detect did not hinder a very remarkable lowering of the pulse 
when air containing nearly 4 per cent. of carbonic acid was breathed. 
Here however a step is distinctly gained. We owe our discomfort to 
organic matter: although this has been said for years, it is not anywhere 
so fully proved as by the several facts now gained.” 

When we come to metalliferous mines, however, we find 
very different values for the composition of the air from that 
prevailing above ground. Thus, out of 339 analyses made 
by the author, the average was 20°26 per cent. of oxygen, 
thus showing a deficiency of 7390 in a million, and only 
eleven per cent, of the specimens could be called normal air. 

‘*The state of these mines must exceed all that we who live above 
ground can comprehend. We enter gradually, and cannot very well 
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judge : if we leapt from the pure air into a close end in an instant, we 
should recoil with horror.” 

We next have a theoretical calculation of what the real 
composition of mine atmosphere must be, supposing a given 
amount of powder to be burnt in the day, followed by a 
notice of the microscopical examination of the solid contents 
of the air, most of which are crystals of nitre, &c. from the 
powder. 

Among the most interesting portions of the book is the 
account of the personal experiments made in a closed lead 
chamber. 

‘* After staying in the chamber for 100 minutes, the air had an un- 
pleasant flavour or smell, and I came out: three persons entered at 
once, and pronounced it very bad ; I entered after a minute, and found 
it extremely bad. It seemed to me, however, that we are frequently 
exposed to air equally bad, although I have not found any daily life so 
much deprived of its oxygen as this must have been—reduced, that is, to 
20 per cent.” 

After an experiment on the combustion of candles, Dr. 
Smith says :— 

‘** We entered with candles and a spirit lamp. The lights were soon 
extinguished, and it was found impossible to rekindle them with 
matches: wooden matches were used, they refused to ignite. Still 
we breathed without difficulty at first, but a gradual feeling of discom- 
fort appeared, of a kind which is not easily described : it was restlessness 
and anxiety without pain, whilst the breathing increased in rapidity. 
Afterwards gas was lighted, and it burnt with brilliancy.” 

They stayed in the chamber till the gas went out, when a 
feeling of faintness came on ; beyond this, and a feeling of 
closeness, nothing detrimental could be detected by the 
senses. A specimen of the air taken a few seconds after 
the door was opened contained 17°45 per cent. of oxygen. 

Dr. Smith speaks of the constant struggle between our 
requirements of warmth and of ventilation, showing how 
putrefaction goes on but slowly up to 54°, then a sudden 
change is noticed, and it proceeds exactly as the temperature 
rises, not ceasing at a little above 130°. According as the 
temperature rises within any limits natural to this country, 
the necessity for ventilation is felt. 

**It is therefore not right to demand as much air for ventilation on a 
cold day as a warm. The chemical action, and with it the feelings, 
demand warmth first above all things. It is the very first thing, and 
no function can go on without it. You may live for hours, days, or 
years, in badly ventilated places with more or less discomfort and 
danger ; but a draught of cold air may kill you like a sword, almost 
instantly.” 

We can only allude here to the author’s proposed method 
of ‘ minimetric analyses,” viz.—the testing air by shaking it 
in a bottle with lime-water, and remembering the character 
of the precipitate formed, but he gives a very practical and 
useful rule. 

“Let us keep our rooms so that the air gives no precipitate when a 
10} os. bottle full is shaken with half ar: ounce of clear lime-water.” 

The second portion of the work has reference to rain, and 
it is chiefly made up of tabular matter, introduced with very 
little discussion. The author treats of the general charac- 
teristics of rain, as given in the “ Alkali Report for 1868,” 
and justifies his views by 109g tables of analyses of rain, 
principally from the United Kingdom ; the first few of these 
tables do not give absolute amounts, but are comparative 
only, some one locality, in several instances Valencia, as a 
typical sea-coast place, being taken as the unit. 

The rain from the sea contains chiefly common salt, but 
that this does not arise from spray is shown by the fact that 
it contains a larger proportion of sulphates to chlorides than 
is found in sea-water. Sulphates increase inland, and rise 
very high in large towns, and when the sulphuric acid 
icreases more rapidly than the ammonia, the air becomes 
acid. Free acid is always traceable to combustion or manu- 
facturing processes; but as in manufacturing districts the 





chlorides and sulphates may become neutral, acidity of itself 
is not a safe test. 

The plates of crystals obtained by the evaporation of rain- 
water are very interesting. London rain leaves a mass of 
needle-shaped crystals which yield chloride of ammonium 
by sublimation. Manchester shows similar needles with the 
addition of coal dust, oxide of iron, and organic matter. 
Newcastle rain gives crystals of Glauber’s salt, and rain from 
the west coast of Scotland common salt. - Of course these 
results are not strictly comparative, as the degree of con- 
centration of the solutions is not uniform. 

The results obtained by the analysis of air led Dr. Smith 
to adopt an artificial method of collecting the impurities of 
the air by means of water. This is what he calls ‘‘air- 
washing.” He fills a bottle containing a little pure water 
with the air to be examined, and shakes it. By this means 
he collects all the foreign bodies in the air, and can accumu- 
late a sufficient quantity for examination by repeating the 
operation with fresh bottlefuls of air. This then is a most 
practical and useful process for all sanitary inspectors, as it 
is so simple, requiring hardly any apparatus. The results are 
extremely satisfactory, showing very considerable accordance 
with each other when the operation is repeated under 
similar conditions. 

The book concludes with a number of short notes on 
various points discussed in the body of the work, and some 
remarks on smoke and ventilation. The former of these are 
out of place, as they clash with some of his earlier state- 
ments—a natural defect, and one almost unavoidable when 
so busy a man as Dr. Smith puts the results of his current 
labours into the form of a text-book. R. H. Scorr. 


Notes of Scientific Work. 





Physics. 

The Colour of the Metals.—The rays thrown off from a coloured 
object are mixed more or less with white rays, because the light illumi- 
nating the object is incompletely decomposed. The colour of a brightly 
polished metallic surface is usually invisible, because the coloration 
due to decomposed light is disguised by the more powerful reflected 
light. As moreover attempts to develop the actual colour of a metallic 
surface by reflecting white light a great many times from it fail through 
the loss of the coloured light by dispersion, Seeley has proposed a 
modification of the experiment. As, when white light is decomposed, 
the reflected coloured ray is complementary to that which is transmitted 
or absorbed, he recommends the examination of solutions of metals in 
a fluid that is without chemical action on them. For the alkaline 
metals he used dry liquid ammonia, in which they slowly dissolve, 
forming a solution that appears blue by transmitted light ; and he con- 
cludes therefore that the colour of these metals by reflected light is red 
like copper. (Der Naturforscher, No. 36, 289.) 

It is announced in the a de Sicile that Donati has constructed 
a spectroscope of twenty-five prisms, which shows only the line C and 
a small portion of the red on either side of the line. This instrumefit, 
which enabled him to detect the line C on the centre of a solar spot, 
will be used for examining not only the protuberances of the edge, but 
more particularly those on the disc of the sun. 

The Ultra-Violet Rays of the Spectrum.—Though under ordinary 
conditions only the portion of the spectrum which lies between A and H 
is visible to the eye, it has been found by Sekuli¢ that the rays beyond 
the violet are distinctly seen if direct sunlight be allowed to fall upon the 
prism: Fraunhofer’s lines as far as the N group make their appear- 
ance, and the M group comes out so clearly that its third broad line can 
be easily covered with the wire of the telescope. The N group is 
somewhat indistinct, only the bright bands — identified. The 
colour of this light is pale-blue or silver-gray. When examined with 
blue glass, this portion of the spectrum resembles a pale-blue vapour, at 
the background of which lie the dark lines ; by using a violet glass, it 
appears as a silver-gray band with the lines on a completely dark field. 
The lines of this very refrangible portion of the spectrum agree most 
completely with those of the photographic spectrum given in Miiller’s 
Lehrbuch der Physik. (Archives des Sciences, No. 175, 237-) 

The Generation of Electricity by a Current of Water.—Zollner 
has ascribed the production of the electric currents of the earth to the 
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incandescent molten masses in motion beneath the crust which generate 
currents in the direction of their own motion ; and he has expressed the 
opinion that all current-movements of fluids, especially when in contact 
with solid bodies, are to some extent accompanied with currents of 
electricity that have the same direction as the fluids themselves. 
Zollner inserted the ends of the copper wires of a very delicate 
galvanometer of Sauerwald just within the wall of a caoutchouc tube 
conveying a stream of water, and observed a deflection of several 
degrees of the scale, thereby indicating the existence of a current 
whose direction is that of the water. The greater the distance between 
the ends of the wires—which, by the way, need not be exposed to 
the force of the current, but may be replaced by metallic plates 
lying against the wall of the tube—the stronger the deflection of the 
needle. While recently repeating Zéllner’s experiments, Beetz obtained 
( Poggendorff’s Annalen, No. 7, 486) similar results, but found that the 
currents have a much simpler origin. The needle is deflected so long 
as the reservoir in which the water falls is not isolated. The metal 
tap, the stream of water, and the reservoir, in fact, form a voltaic 
element (brass, water, lead) whose current it is which deflects the 
needle. By filling the reservoir, and dipping the free end of the tube, 
also filled, into it, the current is observed though the water be shut off, 
nor does any change take place when the tap is opened. By simply 
inverting the position of the tube, the direction of the current is 
reversed ; this is observed to be the case with or without a flow of 
water. If the reservoir be isolated, no current is formed; this is so 
whether the water be allowed to flow or not. When tap and reservoir 
are of zinc, no current is produced with or without a flow of water, and 
with or without isolation of the reservoir. According to Beetz’s 
observations, then, no electricity is generated by a stream of water. 

The Susceptibility of the Eye to Variations in Intensity of 
Colour.—The human eye, it is found, is over a considerably wide 
range susceptible to changes of brilliancy of white light, when the 
differences are equal fractional parts of the total luminous effect. Ex- 
periment has shown that on an average a change of one-hundredth of the 
total luminous effect, or even under favourable circumstances from 
risth to z{;th, can be recognised. Dobrowolsky has experimented with 
the various colours of the spectrum (Der Naturforscher, No. 24, 193), 
and determined the limit of susceptibility of the eye to changes of bril- 
liancy in each instance. He finds it to be for red, at A 7, at B ian 
and at C s.ig3 for orange, betwen C and D, —*.; for golden yellow, 
at D, 7n77 3 for green, between D and E, =. ; for bluish-green, between 
E and 4, aruy3 for cyanogen-blue, at F, an for indigo, near G, sh, ; 
and for violet, between G and H, 33, and at H, ay at which point the 
intensity of the light fails. These numbers show that the susceptibility 
of the eye to these changes of brilliancy increases continuously as we 
pass from red to violet, being in the case of the latter colour from ten 
to twenty times what it is with the red. These observations agree 
with what has been noticed by Helmholtz, that by a proportional 
decrease of illumination of brilliantly coloured surfaces the red fades 
from sight more rapidly and sooner than the blue. 

Conversion of Vis Viva into Heat.—It is well known that a fall 
of temperature is recorded when a current of compressed air is driven 
against the face of a thermo-pile. Volpicelli (Poggendorff’s. Annalen, 
No. 6, 305), on allowing air which had been cooled to the ordinary tem- 
perature to escape from a pressure of four atmospheres against a thermo- 
pile, noticed three effects. When the nozzle was near the pile, a rise of 
temperature was remarked ; when it was removed to some distance, a 
fall of temperature was observed ; and when it occupied an intermediate 
position, the needle remained motionless. The causes of these varia- 
tions of temperature are of three kinds : one arises from the destruction 
of the vis viva of the air ; a second is brought about by the condensa- 
tion of the molecules of air in the pores of the metal of the pile ; anda 
third is due to the expansion of the molecules during their passage. 
The first two causes produce a rise, the third a fall of temperature. 
The movement of the needle will show whether the first two causes of 
variation are greater, equal to, or less than the third. Volpicelli’s 
observations accord with those already described by Tyndall in his 
lectures on Heat. 

Thermo-electric Characters of Crystals ——-H. Hankel has made 
an examination (Der Naturforscher, No. 22, 177) of the nature df the 
electricity developed in crystals, especially in topaz, by a rise or fall of 
temperature, and has arrived at the following conclusions: 1. The 
thermo-electricity of a crystal is not directly due to hemimorphism, but 
appears to be a property of all crystals where other physical characters 
favour its development and accumulation. 2. As in crystals that are 
not hemimorphous the terminations of one and the same axis are 
crystallographically similar, these crystals have similar electrical cha- 
racters, or, in other words, exhibit the same polarity, provided their 
development is actually the same. 3. The distribution of electricity on 
crystals that are not hemimorphous depends not alone on their mole- 
cular structure, but also on exterior form, and may by any change 
occurring thereon undergo modification. 4. As hemimorphism is to 





be regarded as an exceptional case in crystallography, the development 
of opposite electricities at the two ends of the axis, a direct result of 
hemimorphic structure, is likewise exceptional. An alteration of the 
outer form of hemimorphic crystals appears to cause no quantitative 
change in the distribution of electricity, which appears therefore to be 
materially conditioned by want of symmetry in the molecule. 

Development of Heat by Friction of Liquids with Solid Bodies. 
—O. Maschke (Pogg. Annalen, No. 7, 431) has carefully investigated 
the rise of temperature which is observed when amorphous silicic acid 
is moistened with water and other liquids. Of his results a few require 
mention. Amorphous silicic acid which had been moistened with 
water, and so far dried that it had: the appearance of porcelain, and 
contained 39°8 per cent. of water, showed a rise in temperature from 
15° C. to 16°5 ; silicic acid, H,Si,O,, rose from 15° to to 215. Silica 
which had been strongly heated and afterwards exposed to a very damp 
atmosphere rose from 19° to 22°. Silica which had been strongly heated 
and allowed to cool over sulphuric acid rose from 16° to 23°8 when 
water was added; another portion of the substance moistened with 
benzol rose from 19°°7 to 24°°5 ; a further quantity treated with oil of 
almonds showed a rise from 20°5 to 26°5; and a fourth portion 
moistened with sulphuric acid of the specific gravity 1°841 rose from 
19°2 to 33°°5. About 20 grammes were taken in each case, and the 
bulb of the thermometer was placed in the.centre of the powder. Glass 
and quartz reduced to a similarly fine state of division, on being 
moistened with water, showed no rise of temperature that could be 
detected by the ordinary means. 

The Heat Spectra of Sunlight and the Limelight.—In an elaborate 
paper on this subject by S. Lamansky in Pogg. Annalen, No. 6, 200, 
the author, on comparing the position of the maxima of heat-effect in 
the two spectra obtained from flint-glass prisms, finds that the source 
of less heat-intensity attains a maximum heat-effect in rays of greater 
wave-length than is.the case with the more powerful source of heat. 
He determined the absorptive powers of water, glass, mica, calcite, 
quartz, &c., and established the truth in eaclinstance of what Melloni 
had previously observed with water: that the ultra-red rays on their 

assage through transparent substances suffer a loss which increases as 
the refrangibility of the rays themselves diminishes. 

Explosions in Flour Mills.—An interesting article in The Engineer 
of 30th August, p. 145, having this heading, gives the results of an 
enquiry coulaston y Professor Rankine and Dr. Macadam on behalf of 
the fire insurance offices into the circumstances which probably led to 
the explosion at the Tradeston Flour Mills, near Glasgow, in July last. 
The primary cause of the explosion was the accidental stoppage of the 
feed of a pair of stones, which led to their becoming heated and striking 
fire. This inflamed the finely divided dust diffused through the air of 
the exhaust conduits, the fire passing on to the exhaust box. The 
sudden ignition of the extremely inflammable dust diffused through 
the air would produce a very high temperature, and would necessarily 
be accompanied by a gust and sudden increase, in pressure and bulk, 
of the gaseous products of the combustion. The effect of this ex- 
plosion was to burst the exhaust box, and allow a diffusion of dust and 
flame through the mill. A second explosion was the consequence, 
and the mill was reduced to ruins. The authors determined by direct 
experiment the interesting fact that this mixture of air and dust, when 
in the — best suited by theory to cause an explosion, produces, 
by being fired in a limited space, a pressure of eight atmospheres, 


Geology. . 


Fossil Vertebrates from the Niobrara and Upper Missouri.— 
Prof. Leidy has founded a species of lion, Felis augustus, on several 
teeth and fragments of jaws discovered by Dr. Hayden -at the Loup 
Fork of the Niobrara, Nebraska. The most characteristic specimen is 
an upper sectional molar about as large as that of the Bengal tiger. 
He also describes one of the caudal vertebrae of an animal related to 
Plesiosaurus and Discosaurus ; and regarding the specimen as probably 
representing a genus different from those mentioned, he proposes for 
the species the name O/igosimus grandaevus. Another specimen ob- 
tained by Dr. Hayden in the ‘‘ Black Foot country,” at the head of the 
Missouri, has the appearance of having formed part of the dermal 
armour of a huge saurian, or possibly of an animal allied to the 
armadillo. Accompanying this specimen is a distal phalanx, which 
may belong to the same species, named Zy/osteus ornatus. (Proc. 
Acad, Nat. Sc. Philad. April.) 

A New Arachnide from the Coal-measures of Lancashire.— 
In the Geological Magazine for September, p. 385, Mr. H. Woodward 
gives a description of a new species of Arachnide found in the clay- 
ironstone nodules of the Lancashire Coal-measures, which is remarkable 
for the close relationship it bears to a species of arachnide, Architarbus 
rotundatus, Scudder, from the Coal-measures of Grundy Co., Illinois. 
It is interesting to note how many of the old forms of life from the Car- 
boniferous series of North America occur also with us, under similar 
conditions of fossilisation, in the clay-ironstone nodules of the Coal- 
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measures. Mr. Woodward proposes for this new species the name of 
Architarbus sub-ovalis. 

The Divisions of the Chalk Formation.—At the last meeting of 
the British Association, Prof. E. Hébert proposed a new classification 
of this formation, which will embrace the deposits on both sides of the 
Channel. He names each bed after a characteristic fossil, and taking 
the Gault as the natural base of the Chalk, classes the overlying beds, 
in ascending order, as follow :—1. Crate glauconieuse (Upper Green- 
sand and Grey Chalk); 2. Craie a Inoceramus labiatus (Chalk marl, 
chalk without flints, and part of the chalk with flints); 3. Crate a 
Micraster cor-testudinarium (part of the chalk with flints) ; 4. Craie a 
Micraster cor-anguinum (chalk with flints); 5. Craie a Belemnitella 
mucronata (Norwich chalk). Between the first and second divisions 
come the Sandstones of the Maine, and between the second and third 
division lies the Hippurite limestone. For a series of papers on the 
classification of the cretaceous rocks according to all the various leading 
geologists, compiled with great care and labour by Mr. Davidson, see 
Geol. Mag. 1869, vol. vi. pp. 162, 199, 251, 300. 

The Primordial Group of Canada.—The St. John’s, or Primordial, 
bed, the most interesting of all the formations originally recognised as 
distinguished from the adjacent beds by Mr. Matthew, was first proved 
to be Primordial by Prof. C. F. Hartt. His discoveries with regard to 
the fossils, added to those. previously obtained, enabled him to an- 
nounce this conclusion with full confidence, the species of Zinguda, 
Paradoxides, Agnostus, Conocephalites, Obolellae, &c. placing it beyond 
doubt. The formation mainly consists of ‘shales, and is stated to be 
over 2000 feet in thickness. It occurs in southern New Brunswick, in 
the depression extending from the city of St. John by way of the Loch 
Lomond lakes to Hammond river, in the valley of the Kennebecasis 
and St. John’s rivers, in St. John’s and Northern King’s counties, and 
perhaps also in the Nerepis valley, as well as at some other points. 
The strata of these districts are described in detail in the Report of Pro- 
gress for 1870-71 of the Geological Survey of Canada. 

Trachyte-porphyry of Antrim.—At the last meeting of the British 
Association, Prof. E. Hull read a paper on the trachyte-porphyries of 
the north of Ireland and the county of Antrim, which constitute a 
group of eminences about four miles to the north of the town of 
Antrim. The tops of these hills are formed of basalt capping the 
trachyte rocks, and it is supposed that basalt covers in the whole of 
the trachytic area; as the survey of the district is incomplete, the 
actual limits have not been determined in every direction. The rock 
consists Bi gpm | of a nearly white or grey felspathic ‘base, with 
individ crystals of sanidine, a triclinic felspar, grains of smoked 
quartz, and rarely a little mica. In some places the granules of silica 
are exceedingly abundant, giving the rock the appearance of rhyolite 
or perlyte as described by v. Cotta, and minute crystalline grains of 
magnetite are seen in a microscopic section. It is in this form that 
the iron found by analysis probably occurs. No passage or gradation 
between the basalts and the trachytes is met with, and as.each has been 
erupted and spread out in sheets, they exhibit a laminated or bedded 
structure, which enables the observer to determine their relative posi- 
tions without much difficulty. At several points the trachytic porphyry 
is observed to dip beneath the basaltic rocks of the ssighboutheeds and 
observations on its direction tend to show that the trachyte is the older. 

Researches on Fossil Crustacea.—Mr. Henry Woodward stated, 

in the sixth report of the committee for the prosecution of these re- 
searches presented to the last meeting of the British Association, that 
since last year he had completed his monograph on the Eurypterida, 
that on the Xiphosura alone being required to make the history of the 
Merostomata complete, four 4to parts on this order, comprising 180 
pages and 30 plates, having already been printed by the Palaeonto- 
graphical Society. Mr. Woodward gives some interesting information 
on the branchiae of Ceratiocaris, and descriptions of three new forms of 
Phyllopods from Dumfries ; two Limudi from the Coal-measures named 
Prestuichia Birtwelli and Bellinurus Konigianus ; a new Cape trilo- 
bite (Zucrinurus crista-galli) from the Cock’s Comb Mountains, 
S. Africa ; a new British arachnide (Architarbus subovalis) from the 
Coal-measures ; some new shore-crabs from the Lower Eocene, Ports- 
mouth ; and a series of Miocene Crustacea from Malta. Mr. Wood- 
«ward controverted the views of Haeckel and Dohrn respecting the 
systematic position of the Merostomata among the Arthropoda, and 
contended that they should for the present be retained as an order of 
— cuasionahan ; he ey eway their range, and that of the entire 
sub-kingdom of Arthropoda, by a diagram exhibiting the first appearance 
of Myriapods, Insects, Arachnides, and Gactethayin geological time. 


Botany. 

Formation of Ozone by Plants.—C. Belucci has contributed to the 
Gazetta chimica italiana (i. 687) a note on this subject. The ex- 
periments of Scoutetten, Bineau, Kosmann, and De Luca produced 
results which led those observers to infer that plants are sources of 
ozone; Cloéz, on the contrary, — to show conclusively that the 
ozone was due to other causes. He passed the gaseous products from 





the plants through two tubes ranged side by side, and containing the 
iodized test paper ; in one of these, which was exposed to the action of 
light, the test paper became coloured, while in the other, which was 
screened from the light, it remained unaltered, thus indicating that the 
action was due, not to ozone evolved from the plants, but to the effects 
of moisture, oxygen, and light on the test paper. The author has 
carefully repeated the experiments of Cloéz, and has devised new ones, 
in one of which he introduced into a large Wolfe’s bottle of water 
saturated with carbonic acid, and containing a small quantity of 
potassium iodide and starch, sprigs and leaves of the following plants : 
—Thxus baccata, Juniperus virginiana, Abies vulgaris, Thuja orientalis, 
Prunus Lauro-cerasus, Buxus sempervirens, and Chara Jectida, The 
apparatus was then placed in bright sunshine, but no change of colour 
was observed in the liquid, thereby proving that the green parts of 
plants do not evolve ozone under the influence of the solar rays. 

Remarkable Elastic Force of Capsules.—At a recent meeting of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Mr. Thomas 
Meehan stated that, while travelling through a wood, he had been 
struck in the face by some seeds of Hamamelis virginica, the common 
witch-hazel of the United States. He gathered a quantity of the 
capsules of this plant in order to ascertain the cause of the projecting 

ower and to measure its force. Laying the capsules on the floor, he 
ound the seeds were thrown generally from four to six feet, and in one 
instance as much as twelve feet. The cause of this immense projecting 
power he found to be due simply to the contraction of the horny 
albumen which surrounds the embryo. The seeds are oval, and are 
enclosed in a smooth bony envelope ; and when the albumen has burst 
and expanded sufficiently to get just beyond the middle where the 
embryo narrows again, the contraction of the albumen causes 
the embryo to slip out with force, just as we should squeeze out a 
smooth tapering stone between the finger and thumb. 

The Decomposition of Carbonic Acid by Plants in Coloured 
Light.—Prillieux and Baranetzky have maintained that the power of 
plants to break up this gas is dependent, not on the colour of the light 
to which they are exposed, but on the degree of its brilliancy. The 
incorrectness of this theory has been established by Sachs and Pfeffer, 
and a recent paper by the latter observer read before the Gesellschaft 
sur Beforderung der gesammten Naturwissenschaften in Marburg 
(Botan. Zeitung, Nos. 23 and 25), gives the results of his experiments 
on this question. He exposed a water-plant in turn to the several parts 
of a very brilliant and extended spectrum, formed of concentrated solar 
light, and observed the number of bubbles of gas given off from the 
surface in.a given time; from his results he drew up the following 
table :— 

Red. « « 


s Blue . « e 
Orange. « « 


Indigo . 
Violet . 


25°4 
63°0 
1z00°0 
Green . . 37°2 
The Silicium of Plants.—Recent researches have demonstrated the 
great analogy, in respect to chemical character, which exists between 
carbon and silicium. Though the presence of silicic acid in the ash of 
plants has hitherto been regarded as a proof of the existence of this 
substance as such in the living plant, it can no longer be denied that a 
portion of that silica may be due to the combustion of organic com- 
nae containing silicium. In the present state of vegetable physio- 
, such a hypothesis cannot but meet with approval, for, on the one 
hand, no explanation has yet been offered of the function of silica in 
plants, while on the other it is known that certain plants can develop 
and thrive when deprived: of silicium. If the chemist should show 
that silicium can re carbon in plant-structure, much light will be 
thrown on {this subject. A communication by A. Ladenburg (Zer. 
Deut. Chem. Gesell. Berlin, No. 12, 568) on this point requires notice, 
not that he has found a solution, but because he shows the direction in 
which it must be sought for. He first endeavoured to ascertain if a 
small, but constantly occurring, percentage of silicium in cellulose 
could not be ascribed to a silicium-cellulose or a similar body. After 
impure cellulose had been treated with nitric acid and potash succes- 
sively, it left an ash containing 40 per cent. of silica. Pure cellulose, 
in the form of Swedish filter paper, which had been dissolved in 
copper-ammonia solution and precipitated with hydrochloric acid, left 
from 0*11 to 0°16 per cent. of ash, one-third of which was silica; the 
remaining two-thirds, however, being bases, leaves the matter doubtful. 
He next operated on Zguisetum arvense, a plant containing 20 per 
cent. of ash, one-fourth of which is silica. After treatment with strong 
acid and potash, the amount of ash fell to 16 per cent., of which one- 
tenth is silica. In testing for a carburetted silica, analogous to silico- 
proprionic acid, in the alkaline extract he obtained a body consisting 
chiefly of pure ‘silicic acid, which on combustion gave o*1 per cent, of 
carbonic acid. 


Yellow . . 


e 22°: 
+ 13°S 
. g°8 
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Philology. 


The Development of Latin Word Formation. [Die Entwickelung 
der Lateinischen Formenbildung. Von Dr. H. Merguet.] Berlin: 
Borntraeger, 1870. 

The Derivation of Verbal Endings from Auxiliary Verbs. [Die 
Ableitung der Verbalendungen aus Hilfsverben und die Entstehung 
der Lateinischen e-Declination. Von demselben.] Berlin: 1871. 

THE treatise of which the title stands first at the head of this 

article is an attempt to account for the origin and trace the 

development of the known phenomena of Latin grammatical 
formation. For his facts the author seems to have drawn 
chiefly upon Neue, Corssen, and Schuchardt, nor does he 
make any profession of independent research in this direc- 
tion: the speculative portion of the book, so to speak, is 
therefore the most important, as being evidently that on 
which the writer has spent most of his pains and ingenuity. 

As several of his conclusions are seriously at variance with 

the views hitherto commonly received by Latin philologists, 

the book appears to have provoked a good deal of adverse 
criticism ; and the tract of which the title stands second is 

a reply to the objections raised by various scholars (notably 

Corssen and G. Curtius) against some of the author's 

theories, especially his theories of the -e or fifth declension, 

and of the part played (according to common opinion) by 
auxiliary verbs in forming Latin tenses. 

Let us take the question of the -e declension first, as 
Dr. Merguet’s treatment of this point is fairly typical of his 
whole method. “Its origin was,” he says (p. 27), “as fol- 
lows: From the feminine stems in -ia, belonging to the first 
declension, there branched off collateral forms in -ies. In 
some Cases -ta remained the most usual form, in others -ies 
was preferred and -ia given up; in the latter case the 7 was 
consequently lost, and finally altogether suppressed through 
the influence of the accent” (fames, fides, plebes standing 
for famies, fidies, plebies) ; “in other instances it was some- 
times preserved (e.g. rabies), in others partly preserved and 
partly suppressed” (faces being an old form attested by 
Paullus, perhaps for facies). “Subsequently this declension 
was swelled by such polysyllabic consonantal stems as, after 
dropping their characteristic consonant, still ended in -ie 
(quies, dies), and the monosyllabic stems which by this means 
preserved the ¢ of their solitary syllable.” 





The assumption here made that words in -ies formed the 
original stock of the fifth declension seems somewhat arbi- 
trary, especially as the great majority of words with that 
termination consists of the names of abstractions (segvities, 
&c.) and obviously late formations. As for fames, fides, and 
plebes, it cannot be said to be anything like certain that they 
originally ended in -ées; nor can the obscure sentence of 
Paullus about faces, ‘‘ faces antiqui dicebant ut fides,” be 
said to yield more than problematical evidence about a col- 
lateral form of facies. The monosyllables res and spes have 
as good a right as any words in -ées to be considered as 
originally belonging to the -e declension. As for dies, there 
is really nothing to show that its stem was not die-: diur-nus, 
to which those who take a different view appeal, has always 
seemed to us to be most simply derived from the ablative 
diu. The simplest way of dealing with this puzzling set of 
nouns seems to be to avoid the theory of mutual transitions 
from declension to declension, except jn the few cases in 
which such a process can be certainly ptoved, and to assume 
the existence of two sets of stems, one in -e and the other in 
-es, the first of which formed the fifth and the last part of 
the third declension. If this hypothesis be correct, the -s 
in genuine fifth-declension words, such as ves, dies, and 
(according to one declension) sfes, would belong not to the 
stem, but to the nominative ending ; if it be incorrect, and 
res (for instance) be a complete stem, why do we not have 
reribus instead of rebus in the dative and ablative plural? 
Spes, it is true, shows a nominative plural sferes as well as 
spes, and sper-are is its derivative: on the other hand, it 
also shows forms belonging to the fifth declension, and its 
diminutive is not sfer-i-cuda, but spe-cula. No evidence can 
be produced to show which form of the stem is the oldest ; 
but analogy may be fairly said to be in favour of the form 
ine. Why the e stems retained the s of the nominative 
while the @ stems dropped it, is difficult to say, nor,do we 
think that Dr. Merguet has solved the problem: perhaps a 
bare ¢ would have been too indefinite an ending, to say 
nothing of its liability to confusion with the short final ¢ of 
neuters such as refé, &c. 

With regard to the third-declension nouns in -és and -is, 
Bopp appears to be right in considering them to belong to a 
class corresponding to the Greek nouns in -ys, genitive --eos : 
a hypothesis which Dr. Merguet declines to admit. This 
class in Greek forms the masculine and feminine comple- 
ments to neuters in -os or -es: compare MeyaxAeys with 
kAéos, evyevys with yévos, and the like. Thus mubes may 
perhaps be taken as a feminine corresponding to the neuter 
vépos. In Greek the oblique cases of both genders are 
formed alike, and this is the case in a few instances in Latin: 
compare pulvis (the original quantity), pulveris ; vis, vires 
with genus, generis: the change of the s in the stem to 7 in 
Latin corresponding here, as so often, to its omission in 
Greek (yéve-(c)os, x.7.A.). Between the -¢s of the consonant 
and that of the vowel declension, however, there easily arose a 
confusion, shown already in genitives like dies and uniformly 
in the nominative plural. Thus, without any attempt at 
regular filiation, we may explain the variation of declension 
in sfes and other words that exhibit it. The Latin lan- 
guage has in general a tendency to reduce similar forms to 
oné type; and the confusion, or tendency to unification, 
noticed here may be compared with that which took place 
between the verbs with ¢ and those with consonant or 
é stems. 

In his account of the genitive of the first declension, Dr. 
Merguet, if we rightly understand him, is not consistent. 
He says (p. 70) that Prosepnais (C. £. L. i. 57) is the only 
instance of the full ending of this case ; that the genitives in 
-as (familias, &c.) are abbreviations of it, but that in later 
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forms of its development the ¢ appeared again. Does this 
mean that the genitive in -aé, -ae, is an abbreviation of the 
genitive in -ais, -aes? If so, it is difficult to reconcile this 
page with page 81, where we understand Dr. Merguet to 
contend that the genitive in -a/, -ae, is identical with the 
locative. 

Coming to the pronouns, we find that Dr. Merguet 
considers gui to be a secondary form of gus (pp. 155, 156) = 
a hypothesis which seems to us in the highest degree im- 
probable. On reading over carefully all that Dr. Merguet 
has to urge both in his main treatise and in his reply to his 
critics, we are still of opinion that the hypothesis of the 
older philologists was right, and that gui and guis are sepa- 
tate stems. ‘There is, first, the exceeding unlikelihood of 
the ¢ of guis being lengthened ; secondly, the patent fact 
that gui shows almost throughout an 0 stem, with or without 
the addition of ¢ (compare also the conjunction guom or cum 
and the adverb gwo-t), while gués and guid as obviously show 
an é stem. Qwuem and guibus seem, indeed, to point to an / 
stem, but gvem may perhaps have come into use in order to 
avoid confusion with the conjunction cum, while side by side 
with guibus we also have the form guis. Qui and quae 
tesolve themselves naturally into guo-i and gwa-i, forms 
which are supported by the corresponding forms in the 
Italian dialects. ‘The declension of the two pronouns has, 
perhaps, owing to the singularity of the nominative singular, 
been nearly reduced to one, the oblique cases of guis being 
mostly formed from an o stem, as in the case of és; but this 
seems rather to prove some later confusion than the original 
identity of the two stems. 

But the most startling novelty of all is to be found in the 
section on the verbs, where the dreams of our childhood are 
rudely dispelled by the author’s denial (p. 199, foll.) that the 
perfects in -wi und -si are formed directly or remotely from 
the auxiliary stems /w- and es-. This paradox, for such we 
must still consider it, is supported by a number of minor 
arguments ; but the author lays most stress upon what he 
considers the improbability of a Latin compound being 
formed by the junction of an inflected word with an un- 
inflected stem (ama-fui, dic-si). He will not accept as 
instances to the contrary such words as assue-facio, cande- 
Jacio, are-facio, the first part of which he considers may 
possibly represent old infinitives in -¢, arguing from such 
phrases as cande guogue faciunt, facit are, &c., in which the 
two parts of the compound are separated, that a conscious- 
ness of the independence of the parts must have been 
present to the minds of the writers who used these expres- 
sions. Possibly; but Ennius does not scruple to separate 
the two parts of cerebrum in his celebrated saxo cere com- 
minuit brum, from which it would not be prudent to draw 
any etymological inference ; nor is it at all improbable that 
in using phrases like cande guogue faciunt the Romans were 
misled by the analogy of dene and male facere. But even if 
we were to concede that in cande-facere, &c. the first part 
of the word is an old infinitive, what is to be said of such 
compounds as arci-tenens, silvi-cultrix, or the Greek xep- 
virrowac? Here surely we have an uninflected stem com- 
pounded with an inflected word. The possibility of such 
compounds being shown, we have to consider whether in 
ama-vi, mon-ui, and perfects like them, -«é grew out of an 
original simple -i, or represented in its -~ an independent 
stem. Without dwelling too much on the case of fot-ui, which 
may possibly be a copy and not the model of other perfects 
in -#, it may unhesitatingly be said that all analogy both of 
Latin and of the Italian dialects, which exhibit perfect- 
endings in -# and -fed corresponding to Latin -wi and -uit, 
is quite against the notion of the growth of a « out of the 
vowel which followed it. The growth of consonants out of 





following vowels is an exceptional, not an ordinary, fact: 
forms such as matuva, posuvit, Larisaevus, and others quoted 
from Schuchardt by Dr. Merguet, are bastard growths, which 
probably admit of their own explanations either as mistakes 
or as false analogies: the general tendency of Latin being 
far more to wear away existing consonants than to create 
new ones before a vowel by a strengthening of the breathing. 
The ordinary theory that -wé is an abbreviation of -/wi, if it 
does not absolutely run on all fours, offers at least a highly 
probable explanation of the’ facts, as the present writer 
endeavoured to show in his notice in these pages of 
Mr. Roby’s Latin Grammar: as for the perfects in -sé, 
Dr. Merguet himself grants that they correspond to the 
Greek aorists in -oa, nor do we think he shows any sufficient 
reason for rejecting the commonly received explanation of 
them. 

It is to be regretted that a writer who shows at times so 
much insight and ingenuity as is displayed on many minor 
points in the discussions in this treatise should, on some of 
the main questions of Latin grammar, have adopted (as it 
seems to us) such perverse conclusions. ‘The book, it 
should be observed, is left very incomplete by the absence 
of all treatment of the prepositions, adverbs, and con- 
junctions. H. NETTLESHIP. 
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Six Lectures introductory to the Philosophical Writings of Cicero ; 
with some Explanatory Notes on the subject-matter of the Academica 
and De Finibus. By T. W. Levin, M.A. Cambridge: Deighton, 
Bell, and Co., 1871. 


‘Tuts book has a somewhat misleading title, since it is in 


the main a survey of ancient Scepticism, from its small 
beginnings in the days of Socrates to the time when it 
became an organized assault on all forms of theoretic belief 
and the accepted doctrine of a school. The chief points 
which come within the survey are the scepticism of Pyrrho, 
who seems to have formulated the universal doubt in the 
interests of practical ethics, and that of the New Academy, 
which was probably inspired by no higher motive than 
sectarian animosity to Stoicism. ‘The author has not re- 
stricted himself to a merely historical review of his.subject. 
Evidently no believer in M. Renan’s axiom, “le jugement 
critique exclut le jugement dogmatique,” he gives us along 
with the bane the antidote, in the shape of an exposition 
of the grounds of Scepticism with hints as to the way to meet 
the sceptical conclusion. ‘The antidote, it seems, involves the 
acceptance of what we may call, in default of a better 
name, an insular variety of Kantism. Whether Carneades 
would be bound to admit this solution of his doubts, is 
perhaps for us, as for him, supremely unimportant. Nor is 
it necessary on our part to do more than enter a protest when 
we meet with the confident assertion that “ the morality of 
Pyrrhonism, however low and unsatisfactory it may have 
been, was really only the inevitable result of the rejection 
of all @ priori sources of knowledge” (p. 37) ; or when it is 
assumed that there was some natural correspondence be- 
tween Scepticism and “the universal corruption of morals” 
which, if we may trust Mr. Levin, characterized a certain 
period of antiquity. Setting aside our dissent from his con- 
ception of history and of the logic and ethics of historical 
enquiry, we cannot say that his procedure in less disputable 
matters deserves unqualified approval. We think he might 
certainly have taken a wider view of the literature of his 
subject and made a wiser use of the materials he had. His 
authorities hardly appear to advantage in his pages. He 
gives us, for instance, an English version of a long passage 
in Brandis, who, in some remarks on the sceptical theory of 
evidence, naturally enough introduces the expression, “ erin- 
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nernde Zeichen,” a perfectly intelligible German equivalent 
for the Greek tropvnotiKxa onweia more than once employed 
by Sextus Empiricus. Now instead of adopting the tradi- 
tional English equivalent, “admonitive signs,” or inventing 
some new one, Mr. Levin in two places suppresses this 
technicality altogether, and in a third represents it by a 
highly dubious paraphrase, “remembered impressions” ! 
However, if the translations from the German are inexact, a 
stronger epithet is needed to describe those from the Latin. 
We fail to discover any sense or coherence in a passage 
like the following :— 

** He has obscured it, however, either by his scholastic handling, or, 
as those who are well acquainted with this kind of Cicero’s works will 
more probably think, he has derived it from that Greek writer whom he 
had elected as his guide when composing the book” (p. 189). 

The original of all this, nevertheless, is a perfectly simple 
and straightforward sentence :— 

** Eum [sc. ordinem] aut ipse adumbravit scholae formam sequens, 

aut, quod probabilius putabunt, qui hoc genus librorum Ciceronianorum 
intus norunt, ab eo scriptore Graeco sumpsit, quem sibi ducem elegerat 
in hoc libro componendo.” 
This is what Madvig says (in an excursus to his edition of 
the De Finibus), and one would have thought it impossible 
for any one to misunderstand it. Yet in the dozen pages 
which Mr. Levin has been so ill-advised as to translate from 
Madvig we might easily point out a dozen specimens of 
interpretation of precisely the same stamp as the above, or 
even worse. Strange as it may seem, the translator would 
have avoided one or two of his most serious errors, had he 
remembered that Madvig was writing for students of the 
De Finibus, and presupposed in his readers an acquaintance 
with the philosophical ideas and language of that book, as well 
as a competent knowledge of Latin. I, BYwATER. 





Observationes Criticae in Cl. Galeni librum epi Yuxijs rabdy Kat 
auaprnudrwy. Scripsit Johannes Marquardt. Leipzig: Hirzel, 1870. 

Iwani Muelleri Quaestiones Criticae de Galeni libris wep) trav kal? 
‘Inmoxpdrny kal TlAdrwva Soyydtwy. Erlangen: Junge, 1871. 

De Galeni Historia Philosopha. Hermannus Diels. Bonn: Georgi, 
1871, 


Ir would be difficult to say why modern philology has done 
so little for Galen—a writer who occupies no inconsider- 
able space among our extant remains of classical-antiquity, 
and one who presents much of indisputable interest to the 
historian of science and philosophy. To this neglect alone 
we must attribute the shameful fact that Kiihn’s edition still 
keeps its place in libraries. If the scandal remains much 
longer, we shall certainly be without excuse, as we now know 
(what we before only suspected) that Kiihn’s book is the 
merest makeshift, and as offensive to the critical sense as it 
is to the eyes of the reader. The better light we now enjoy 
is in great measure due to the labours of three scholars, who, 
simultaneously but independently of one another, have been 
working in the same mine and arrived at similar results. 
First in order of publication comes Herr Marquardt with a 
dissertation on the treatise wept Yuyijs wabdv Kal dpaprnpd- 
twv, pointing out the paramount importance for textual 
purposes of a Laurentian MS. (74, 3) of the twelfth century. 
In a similar spirit, and with an ampler supply of materials, 
Prof. Iwan Miiller, of Erlangen, discusses the treatise zepi 
rav xaQ” ‘Inmoxpdryy cat TAdrwva Soypdrwv. With the ex- 
ception of the Aldine editor and an erudite countryman of 
our own, famous in Cambridge annals as having given his 
name to Caius College, the critics of the book have worked 
in the dark, and with no knowledge of the manuscripts : 
Kiihn’s edition depends on that of Chartier, Chartier’s on 
the Basiliensis of 1538, and this last on the Aldine ; so that 





it may be imagined how seriously the vulgate has receded 
from the genuine and primitive form of the manuscript 
tradition. Thanks to Prof. Miiller it is now ascertained that 
the oldest and best text is that preserved in a Laurentian 
MS. (Ixxiv. 22), and one at Cambridge, both incomplete, 
but supplementing each other in such a way that they must 
be considered to have originally formed part of one and the 
same volume. Still more valuable is the essay of Dr. Diels, 
who shows (r1) that the ‘Ioropia ¢uAdgodos, so far from being 
Galen’s, is the work of some sorry compiler who took: his 
materials from Sextus Empiricus and the collection of p/acita’ 
in Plutarch ; and (2) that the book as we now have it is in 
the most unsatisfactory condition that can be conceived. 
When first printed (in the Ed. Princ. of Aristotle), the text 
seems to have been directly or indirectly derived from the 
excellent Laurentian MS. (74, 3) to which Herr Marquardt 
has drawn attention. It assumed a new form, however, in 
the hands of Martianus Rota, a learned Venetian physician, 
author of a Latin translation which appeared at Basel in 1542. 
The additions and improvements suggested by him were 
adopted by Chartier, and thus passed into Kiihn’s edition, 
where we read them without note or comment, as though 
they had been an integral part of the Greek text from 
the first. Having pointed out the delusive character of the 
book as it stands, Dr. Diels proceeds to give us a consider- 
able specimen of an entirely new recension founded directly 
on the Laurentianus, and with emendations by himself and 
other scholars. But, as Prof. Curtius Wachsmuth reminds 
us in an elaborate article in the Godt. gel. Anz. (1871, St. 18), 
the Laurentianus is not our sole authority in the matter, 
since there exists a medieval Latin version by Nicolaus of 
Reggio, dating from as early as 1341, and preserving a 
number of important and suggestive variations. Dr. Diels 
will doubtless tell us more about these in the larger work 
of which the present dissertation is the forerunner. 
I, BYWATER, 





TO THE EDITOR OF 7HE ACADEMY. 


S1r,—In the Academy of April 1 (vol. iii. p. 140) a review of certain 
Assyrian discoveries of Dr. Oppert, which appeared in the Yournal 
asiatique, xviii. 67 (1871), and was signed J. M., was ascribed to M. 
Joachim Ménant, the well-known Assyriologue. The statement has 
been repeated in my Grammar (p. 182). M. Ménant, however, has 
written to inform me that this is a mistake, as the article in question 
was not from his pen. A, H. SAYCE. 

Queen’s College, Oxford, September 1, 1872. 





Contents of the Fournals. 


The Journal of the Cambrian Archaeological Association for 
July opens with an excellent essay by Stephens on the Bardic alphabet 
called ‘‘Coelbren y Beirdd,” which is shown to have been a mere 
modification of the Roman alphabet cut on wood by the Welsh, when 
the importation of paper into Wales had been successfully prevented 
by the English in the fifteenth century. The Bridell Ogham made out 
by Fergusson to be ‘‘ Netta Sagro hoc Oudoco effeci” is made by Brash 
to read, *‘ Neqasagrom Magi Mucoi Neci,” and explained in his usual 
wild way. Karl Meyer’s article on the Welsh poems in the Codex 
Juvencus is quite a curiosity. The journal is however fast improving 
in the hands of its present editor. 
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ARISTOTELIS Politicorum libri octo cum vetusta translatione Guilelmi 
de Moerbeka. Recensuit Franciscus Susemihl. Accedunt variae 
lectiones Oeconomicorum. Leipzig: Teubner. 

Burnovur, Emile (directeur de lI’Ecole frangaise d’Athénes). La 
Légende athénienne: étude de mythologie comparée. Paris: 
Maissonneuve. 

DRAEGER, Dr. ‘A., Director des Gymnasiums zu Friedland i. M. 
Historische Syntax der lateinischen Sprache. Zweiter Theil, erste 
Hilfte. Leipzig: Teubner. 





